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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Contarini Fleming: a Psychological Auto- 
biography. 4 vols. 12mo. Murray. 

[Second Notice.] 
WE have now full means to notice this publica. 
tion, which is a singular and original work, and 
one that is evidently the idealised history of its 
author ;—by idealised, we mean a fiction in 
which real feelings and actual scenes are 
blended with imaginary adventure. We can- 
not for a moment doubt that the writer and 
part original of Contarini Fleming, is Mr. 
D'Israeli, junior—a young man who, with all 
his faults, it were a strange injustice to con- 
found with ‘‘the common people” of our literary 
“sky.” We remember somewhere seeing a 
comparison, which so exactly characterised his 
works, that we cannot do better than quote it. 
“ They are like a town built on a romantic 
site; there is the regular street, the orna- 
mental architecture, signs of man’s labour and 
man’s art: but ever and anon the eye is 
caught by some fantastic fragment of old grey 
rock, the gush of a silver spring, or the green 
shadow of some antique and stately tree.” Mr. 
D'lsraeli, like Lord Byron, has but one hero, 
and that hero is the imagination of himself: 
but here Byron shews the judgment D’Israeli 
wants; his egotism is that of feeling, not of 
action; and, as has been well observed in a 
recent work, “‘our feelings may come home 
to some one or other of our readers, as all 
feelings are general; which is not the case 
with action, as action is individual, not 
general.” Lord Byron’s hero indulges in 
no small affectation’, he has no peculiarity 
of dress, all the women do not fall in love 
with him, neither is he at all impertinent ; 
now D’Israeli’s heroes have all these sins to 
answer for; and in a book, as in real life, his 
reader’s self-love is set in array against him. 
For example: in Contarini Fleming the author 
and his creation ate inevitably identified, and 
the stamp of reality gives its interest to the 
tad and dreaming childhood, to.the impetuous 
and impassioned youth ; his Merary efforts, 
failures, and successes, all soci riue, and all 
interest us: but when the boy of nineteen set- 
tes the affairs of a dynasty, brow-beats half 
the ambassadors of Europe, we are struck with 
the impossibility ; and the generality of readers, 
who take every thing at the letter of the law, 
will say, ““As if Mr. D’Israeli ever did these 
wonderful things!” Of all ages, ours is one 
in which the extravagant and the extraordinary 
are the least tolerated; and yet our present 
writer will outrage the taste of his time by 
glaring improbabilities—and herein consists 
age ao = love-story is all but in- 
y, the lovers being brought ther by 
mutual and mysterious dreams ; ama this he 
defends ! 
“ If ever the science of metaphysics cease to 
a frivolous assemblage of unmeaning phrases, 
and we attempt to acquire that knowledge of 
our nature, which is doubtless open to us, by 
assistance of facts instead of words ; if ever, 





in short, the philosophy of the human mind be 
based on demonstration instead of dogma, the 
strange incident just related will perhaps not 
be considered the ‘wild delusion of a crack- 
brained visionary.” 

We doubt whether “the philosophy of the 
human mind” will ever arrive at any such de- 
monstration. With his rich imagination, his 
sense of the beautiful, and his passion, D’Israeli 
should have been a poet ; but he wants imagery 
and music—imagery, which gives such life to 
the object you describe ; and music, that inex. 
pressible charm, which words may impart, but 
never define. It would seem as if his destiny 
were incomplete. It is curious to observe his 
own consciousness of this, and how, in the fol- 
lowing argument, he exemplifies the moral of 
the fox in the fable, who, aware of his own 
want, would fain persuade others of the advan- 
tages of deficiency. We shall give, however, 
but one or two of the fallacies : 

‘¢ It appears to me, that the age of versifi- 
cation has past.” ‘* The art of poetry was to 
express natural feelings in unnatural language.” 

Now, we deny both these yes args It 
seems strange to say of an age which has been 
so rich in melodious verse, that verse is past : 
and one would think, that a form of language 
belonging to an early period of society, gene- 
rally considered as the most natural, would be 
natural also; and so it is. The melodies of 
language are echos of the melodies of thought — 
as in hearing martial music, the step involun- 
tarily takes a statelier tread, as to gayer airs a 
lighter or more bueyant one: so does the ele- 
vated idea take a more noble, or the feelings 
of tenderness a sweeter tone, than those of 
ordinary discourse. Turning from this desul- 
tory criticism, which, however, alone can give 
an idea of pages so desultory as the present, we 
turn to the story itself, in that spirit of appre- 
ciation which it so well merits. It may be 
divided into three parts: first, the history of 
the hero’s childhood and youth ; secondly, the 
love-story; thirdly, his travels. The travels 
are 2 kind of prose Childe Harold, animated 
and picturesque ; the love-story begins in Mr. 
D’Israeli’s worst style—forced, unnatural, and 
improbable; but the description of the young 
couple, and their quiet and concentrated happi- 
ness, is conceived in the purest and most beau- 
tiful spirit of poetry. But it is the history of 
the hero’s childhood and youth that gives the 
original and striking character to the work. 
The early passion, the want of eyropethy, the 
vanity, as yet unknown and cloaking itself 
under the desire of being loved, the active ima- 
gination, were never more vividly or moretruly 
portrayed. In the commencement of Godwin’s 
Falkland there is a most delightful sketch drawn 
of dreaming and secluded childhood ; but the 
present is a thousand times more richly co- 
loured and more forcibly depicted, for the affec- 
tions are called into play, and the childhood is 
that of genius. That state of mind haunted by 

** Golden dreams, 
All that our riper years account so vain, 
Yet what we would give worlds to dream again, 





But which we never may. Oh, years may bring 

The mind to its perfection, but no more 

Will the young —_ plume its rainbow wing, 

And take the wild sweet flight it did of yore; 

A fairy’s lover, or a dream-raised king, 

A dweller on some lonely island’s shore. 

Passions chase fancies; yet how sweet the time 

When we could muse away a summer morning’s prime.” 

This infancy of the imagination is here painted 
with an animation which answers for its truth; 
and we feel convinced the writer himself must 
have known both the craving for futurity and 
that visionary reverie so well described by 
Coleridge’s beautiful line,— 


** My eyes make pictures when they’re shut.” 


But before we proceed to more general extract, 
we shall give the history of Vivian Grey (we 
presume, though a little mystified by the com- 
mencement rather suiting this work, still the 
end describes the former precisely ). 

“ The most singular thing is, that, all this 
time, it never struck me that I was delineating 
my own character. But now comes the curious 
part. In depicting the scenes of society in 
which my hero was forced to move, I sud- 
denly dashed, not only into the most slashing 
satire, but even into malignant personality. 
All the bitterness of my heart, occasioned by 
my wretched existence among their false 
circles, found its full vent. Never was any 
thing so imprudent.. Every body figured, and 
all parties and opinions alike suffered. oe @ 
For the work itself, it was altogether a most crude 
performance, teeming with innumerable faults. 
It was entirely deficient in art. The principal 
character, although forcibly conceived, for it 
was founded on truth, was not sufficiently de- 
veloped. Of course the others were much less 
so. The incidents were unnatural, the serious 
characters exaggerations, the comic ones cari- 
catures; the wit was too often flippant, the 
philosophy too often forced: yet the vigour 
was remarkable, the license of an uncurbed 
imagination not without charms, and, on the 
whole, there breathed a freshness which is 
rarely found, and which perhaps, with all my 
art and knowledge, I may never again afford : 
and indeed, when I the magnificent en- 
thusiasm, the glorious heat, with which this 
little work was written, I am convinced that, 
with all its errors, the spark of true creation 
animated its fiery page. Such is the history of 
* Manstein,’ a work which exercised a strange 
influence on my destiny.” 

To this we add the account which equally 
suits the second part. 

** I prepared myself for composition in a 
very different mood to that in which I had 
poured forth my fervid crudities in the Garden 
House. Calm and collected, I constructed 
characters on philosophical principles, and 
mused over a chain of action which should de- 
velop the system of our existence. All was 
art. I studied contrasts and grouping, and 
metaphysical analysis was substituted for ana- 
tomical delineation. I was not satisfied that 
the conduct of my creations should be in- 
fluenced ge by the general principles of 
their being. I resolved that they should be 
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the very impersonations of the moods and 
passions of our mind. One was ill-regulated 
will; another offered the formation of a moral 
being; materialism 
and reckless caprice of one voluptuous girl, 
while spirit was vindicated in the deep devotion 
of a constant and enthusiastic heroine. Even 
the lighter temperaments were not forgotten. 
Frivolity smiled, and shrugged his shoulders 
before us, and there was even a deep personifi- 
cation of cynic humour. Had I executed my 
work in strict unison with my plan, it would 
doubtless have been a very dull affair; for I 
did not yet possess sufficient knowledge of hu- 
man nature to me in such a creation, 
nor was I then habituated to those meta- 
physical speculations, which might have: in 
some degree compensated, by their — 
for their want of entertainment. But Nature 
a herself, and extricated me from m 
dilemma. I began to write; my fancy fired, 
my brain enflamed; breathing forms rose up 
under my pen, and jostled aside the cold ab- 
stractions, whose creation had cost such long 
musing. In vain I endeavoured to com 
without enthusiasm, in vain I endeavoured to 
delineate only what I had preconceived, in 
vain I to restrain the flow of unbid- 
den invention. All that I had seen, and 
pondered, passed before me from the proud 
moment that I stood upon Mount Jura to the 
resent ravishing hour that I returned to my 
Locman art. Every tree, every cloud, 
every star and mountain, every fair lake and 
flowing river, that had fed my fancy with their 
sweet suggestions in my rambling hours, now 
returned and illumined my pages with their 
brightness and their beauty. My mind teemed 
with simile, Thought and passion came 
veiled in metaphoric garb. I was delighted, I 
was bewildered. The clustering of their beauty 
seemed an evidence aque power: the 
management of these bright guests was an art 
of which I’was ignorant. I received them all. 
I found myself often writing only that they 
might be accommodated. I gave up to this 
work many long and unbroken hoars. I was 
determined that it should not suffer from a 
hurried pen. I often stopped to meditate. It 
was in writing this book that I first learned my 
art. It was a series of experiments. They 
were at length finished, and my volumes con- 
signed to their fate and northern publisher. 
The crities treated me with more courtesy. 
What seemed to me odd enongh then, although 
no puzzle now, was, admired what 
had been written in haste, and without preme- 
ditation, and generally disapproved of what had 
cost me much forethought, and been executed 
with great care. It was universally declared 
@ most unequal work, and they were right, 
they could not detect the causes of the 
inequality. My perpetual efforts at being 
imaginative were highly reprobated. Now my 
efforts had been entirely the other way. In 
short, I puzzled them, and no one offered a 
prediction as to my future career. My book, 
as a whole, was rather unintelligible, but parts 
were favourites. It was pronounced a remark- 
able compound of originality and dulness.” 

We shall now endeavour to make our quo- 
tations as miscellaneous as possible ; they will 
in their variety give ® more accurate idea of 
the work ; and, either their novelty, beauty, 
or worth, needs no preliminary praise. 

A Picture.—‘“ I¢ was a beautiful garden, 
full of terraces and arched walks of bowery 
trees. A tall fountain sprang up from a 
marble and its glittering column broke 
in its fall into a thousand coloured drops, and 


in the wild gaiety’ 


woke the gleamy fish that would have slept in 
the dim water.”’ 

Admirable Remark.—“ Never apologise for 
shewing feeling, my friend. Remember that 
when you do so, you apologise for truth.” 

So are the following :— 

‘¢ I felt the ennobling pride of learning. It 
is a fine thing to know that which is unknown 
to others ; it is still more dignified to remember 
that we have gained it by our own energies. 
The struggle after knowledge too is full of de- 
light. The intellectual chase, not less than 
the material one, brings fresh vigour to our 
pulses, and infinite palpitations of strange and 
sweet suspense. The idea that is gained with 
effort affords far greater satisfaction, than that 
which is acquired with dangerous facility. We 
dwell with more fondness on the perfume of the 
flower that we have ourselves tended, than on 
the odour which we cull with carelessness, and 
cast away without remorse. The s and 
sweetness of our knowledge depend upon the 
impression which it upon our own 
minds. It is the liveliness of the ideas that it 
affords which renders research so fascinating ; 
so that a trifling fact or deduction, when disco- 
vered, or worked out, by our own brain, affords 
us infinitely greater pleasure than a more im- 
portant truth obtained by the exertions of 
another.” 

“ The high poetic talent,—as if to prove 
that a poet is only, at the best, a wild, although 
beautiful, error of nature,—the high poetic 
talent is the rarest in creation.” 

Evening Scene.—“ It was one of those stern, 
sublime sunsets, which is almost the only ap- 
pearance in the north in which nature en- 
chanted me. I stood at the window gazing on 
the burnished maases that, for a moment, were 
suspended, in their fleeting and capricious 
beauty, on the fair horizon. I turned aside 
and looked at the rich trees suffused with the 
crimson light, and ever and anon irradiated 
by the dying shoots of a golden ray. The 
deer were stealing home to their bowers, and I 
watched them till their golden and glancing 
forms gradually lost their lustre in the declin- 
ing twilight. Theglory had now departed, and 
all grewdim. A solitary star alone was shining 
in the grey sky, a bright and solitary star.” 

Speaking of the personality of Manstein, or 
Vivian Grey : 

*¢ Every body was in a passion, or affected 
to be painfully sensitive of their neighbours’ 
wrongs. The very personality was ludicrously 
exaggerated. Every body took a delight in 
detecting the originals of my portraits. Various 
keys were handed about, all different ; and 
not content with ising the very few de. 
cided sketches from life there really were, and 
which were sufficiently obvious and not very 
malignant, they mischievously insisted, that not 
a human shadow glided over my pages, which 

ht not be traced to its substance.” 

ndscape.—** It was in Switzerland that I 
first felt how constantly to contemplate sublime 
creation developes the poetic power. It was 
here that I first began to study nature. Those 
forests of black gigantic pines rising out of the 
deep snows ; those tall white cataracts leaping 
like headstrong th into the world, and 
idashing from their precipices, as if allured by 
the beautiful delusion of their own rainbow 
mist; those mighty clouds sailing beneath my 
feet, or clinging to the bosoms of the dark 
green mountains, or boiling up like a spell 
from the invisible and unfathomable depths ; 
the fell avalanche, fleet as a spirit of evil, ter- 
rific when its sound suddenly breaks upon the 





almighty silence, scarcely less terrible when we 
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gaze upon its crumbling and pallid 
varied only by the presence of one or two 
blasted firs; the head of a mountain loosening 
from its brother peak, rooting up, in the roar 
of its rapid rush, a whole forest of pines, and 
covering the earth for miles with elephantine 
masses; the supernatural extent of landscape 
that opens to us new worlds ; the strong 

and the strange wild birds that suddenly cross 
you in your path, and stare, and shrieking 
fly—and all the soft sights of joy and loveli. 
ness that mingle with these sublime and savage 
spectacles, the rich pastures, and the numerous 
flocks, and the golden bees, and the wild 
flowers, and the carved and painted cottages, 
and the simple manners and the primeval 
grace—wherever I moved, I was in turn ap. 
palled or enchanted ; but whatever I beheld, 
new images ever sprang up in my mind, and 
new feelings ever crowded on my fancy.” 

Venice.—‘* If I were to assign the particular 
quality which conduces to that dreamy and vo. 
luptuous existence, which men of high imagin. 
ation experience in Venice, I should describe 
it as the feeling of abstraction, which is re. 
markable in that city, and peculiar toit. Venice 
is the only city which can yield the magical de. 
lights of solitude. All is still and silent. No 
rude sound disturbs your reveries ; fancy, there. 
fore, is not put to flight. No rude sound dis. 
tracts your self-consciousness. This renders 
existence intense. We feel every thing. And 
we feel thus keenly in a city not only eminently 
beautiful, not only abounding in wonderful 
creations of art, but each step of which is hal- 
lowed ground, quick with associations, that in 
their more various nature, their nearer relation 
to ourselves, and perhaps their more picturesque 
character, exercise a greater influence over the 
imagination than the more antique story of 
Greece and Rome. We feel all this in a city, 
too, which, although her lustre be indeed dim- 
med, can still count among her daughters maid. 
ens fairer than the orient pearls with which 
her warriors once loved todeck them. Poetry, 
Tradition, and Love, these are the Graces that 
have invested with an ever-charming cestus 
this Aphrodite of cities.” 

Beautiful Song.—‘ I marked a rose bedewed 
with tears, a white and virgin rose; and I 
said, ‘Oh, rose! why do you weep? you are 
too beautiful for sorrow!” And she answered, 
‘ Lady, mourn not for me, for my grief comes 
from heaven.’ ” 

Oriental Home. —‘* We looked round our 
chamber, with its strange furniture, and stared 
at the divans, and small, high windows, sha- 
dowed with painted glass, and smiled. Our 
room was darkened, but at the end opened an 
arch, bright in the sun. Beautiful strange 
plants quivered in the light. The perfume of 
orange-trees filled our chamber, and the bees 
were clustering in the scarlet flowers of the 
pomegranate. Amid the pleasing distraction 
of these sweet sounds and scents we distin- 
guished the fall of a fountain. We stole for- 
ward to the arch, like a prince and princess 
just disenchanted in a fairy tale. We stepped 
into a court paved with marble, and full of = 
shrubs: the fountain was in the centre. Aroun 
it were delicate mats of Barbary, and sm 
bright Persian carpets; and crouching om ® 
scarlet cushion was a white gazelle. 
out, and found our kind host, who spo 
I sent his lovely daughter, Alexina, 


I stepped 
ke Italian. 
a whose 


cheeks were like a cleft pomegranate, to MY 


wife. As for myself, by Lausanne’s advice, 

took a Turkish bath, which is the most delight 
ful thing in the world ; and when I = 
duced to a jelly, I repaired to our host's iva, 
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where his wife, and three other daughters, all 
equally beautiful, and dressed in long flowing 
robes of different-coloured velvets, richly em- 
proidered, and caps of the same material, with 
tassels of gold, and covered with pearls, came 
forward. One gave me a pipe seven feet long, 
another fed me with sweetmeats, a third pressed 
her hand to her heart, as she presented me 
coffee in a small cup of porcelain resting in a 
fillagree frame ; and a ehild, who sparkled like 
a fairy, bent her knee as she proffered me a vase 
of sherbet. I felt like a pasha, and the good 
father translated my compliments.” 

Love.—‘* I know not the palling of passion, 
of which some write. I have loved only once, 
and the recollection of the being to whom I 
was devoted, fills me at this moment with as 
much rapture as when her virgin charms were 
first yielded to my embrace. I cannot compre- 
hend the sneers of witty rakes, at what they 
call constancy. If beings are united by any 
other consideration but love, constancy is of 
course impossible, and, I think, unnecessary. 
To a man who is in love, the thought of an- 
other woman is uninteresting, if not repulsive. 
Constancy is human nature. Instead of love 
being the occasion of all the misery of this 
world, as is sung by fantastic bards, I believe 
that the misery of this world is occasioned by 
there not being love enough. This opinion, at 
any rate, appears more logical. Happiness is 
only to be found in a recurrence to the prin- 
ciples of human nature, and these will prompt 
very simple manners. For ntyself, I believe 
that permanent unions of the sexes should be 
early encouraged ; nor do I conceive that gene- 
ral happiness can ever flourish but in societies 
where it is the custom for all males to marry 
at eighteen. This custom, I am informed, is 
not unusual in the United States of America ; 
and its consequence is a simplicity of manners, 
and a purity of conduct, whieh Europeans can- 
not comprehend, but to which they must ulti- 
mately have recourse. Primeval barbarism and 
extreme civilisation must arrive at the same 
results. Men, under these circumstances, are 
actuated by their organisation ; in the first in- 
stance, instinctively ; in the second, philoso- 
phically. At present, we are all in the various 
gradations of the intermediate state of cor- 
ruption.” 

We beg to state, that we consider the con- 
clusion as just one of those startling paradoxes 
in which our author delights. To say new or 
startling things is, with him, a frequent desire 
and fault. 

Gazelles.—.“ They come from a particular 
part of Arabia, and are rare; yet one was ob- 
tained, and two of its fawn-coloured brethren. 
I must confess that we found these elegant and 
poetical companions extremely troublesome and 
stupid. They are the least sentimental and 
domestic of all creatures. The most sedulous 
attention will not attach them to you, and I do 
not believe they are ever fairly tame. I dislike 
them, in spite of their liquid eyes and romantic 
reputation ; and infinitely prefer what are now 
rd ae py Na delightful company, some 

me, faithful, honest, intelli thorough- 
bred English dogs.” tied 4 
_ We now conclude, with a very high admira- 
tion of Mr. D'Israeli’s talents. We dispute 
many of his opinions, we often disapprove his 
dogmas ; but we know no writer of the present 
day to whom the word “ genius ” may be more 
His imagination is a glorious 
heaven whence genius draws its 


truly applied. 
faculty, — the 
— and to all who like both to feel and 
think, we recommend Cantarini Fleming as a 
striking and delightful work. 


Pen and Pencil Sketches ; being the Journal of 
a Tour in India. By Captain Mundy, late 
Aide-de-Camp to Lord Combermere. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1832. Murray. 


WE are inclined to think two volumes rather 
too long for a work of this class, which, though 
amusing and pleasant enough to read, does not 
purport to convey much information to the 
reader. So far from this, Captain Mundy 
appears in a sporting character: his pages are 
of tiger-hunts, and shooting, and travelling, 
and visiting, and nautching; and he seems to 
intimate, that, compared with the accounts of 
these matters, any other kind of intelligence is 
of little value or consequence. “I think it 
right (he says), thus early in my mountain 
tour, to give my reader the probably welcome 
information, that I am totally unskilled in 
botany and geology; by which fortunate de- 
fault in my education he will escape the usual 
inflictions of scientific travellers (a class, by the 
by, not included in Sterne's catalogue of tour- 
alising emigrants); such as being delayed half 
an honr to dissect a daisy, or being planted the 
best part of a forenoon before a block of stone, 
to decide whether it be granite or marble, pri- 
mitive or secondary rock ; till the bored pe- 
ruser becomes almost petrified himself.” There 
might be a few words added to this declaration ; 
but we must take our authors for what they 
give themselves out to be; and Capt. Mundy 
is, in this light, an agreeable, tiger-hunting, 
sketchy (pen and pencil), and lively com- 
panion—with too many French phrases, and too 
much of his favourite chasse ; but still toujours 
gai and amusing, from Calcutta to Benares, 
from Benares to Lucknow, from Lucknow to 
Delhi, and from Delhi to Simla and the Hima- 
laya Mountains. Our first extraet relates to 
the entrance of Lord Combermere into Luck- 
now. 

*¢ About two miles from the town we en- 
countered his majesty of Oude, accompanied by 
a numerous and splendid -retinue. The king 
and the commander-in-chief, after a fraternal 
embrace, continued their march in the same 
howdah. Our cavalcade was most formidably 
augmented by this last reinforcement, and it 
must have presented an imposing spectacle to 
the myriads of lookers-on as we entered the 
city. The king, Nuseer-ood-Deen Hyder, is 
a plain, vulgar-looking man, of about twenty- 
six of age, his stature about five. feet 
nine inches, and his complexion rather un- 
usually dark. His majesty’s mental endow- 
ments, pursuits, and amusements, are by no 
means of an elevated or dignified order; 
though his deficiencies are in some measure 
supplied by the abilities and shrewdness of his 
minister, who is, however, an unexampled 
rogue, displaying it in his countenance with 
such perspicuity of development, as would 
satisfy the most sceptical unbeliever in Lavater. 
He is detested by all ranks, with the exception 
of his royal master, who reposes the most per- 
fect confidence in him. I remarked, that the 
attendant who sat behind him in the howdah 
kept his finger twisted in the knot of his lord’s 
sword, as though he feared the possibility of 
some wronged wretch snatching it out of the 
scabbard, from the roof or window of the over- 
hanging houses, and making free with the 
wearer’s head ;—which act, par parenthése, 
would be doing the state some service. The 
streets of Lucknow are extremely narrow,—so 
much so, as in some places scarcely to admit 
more than one elephant to pass atatime. The 
houses, from the windows of which were displayed 





silks and draperies, were, as well as the streets, 


completely covered with spectators; some of 
them employed in greeting their sovereign with 
profound salaams; the greater proportion, 
however, consisting of wretched-looking beg. 
gars, who followed the cavalcade, vociferating 
for charity, and greedily scrambling for the 
handsful of rupees which were from time to 
time thrown by the king, the commander-in- 
chief, and the resident, among the crowd. It 
was curious to see with what care the elephants 
avoided treading upor. or injuring some of these 
paupers, who, in eager pursuit of the scattered 
largesse, fearlessly threw themselves under the 
feet of these animals, the slightest touch of 
which would have shattered a limb. A few 
coins thrown on the roof of a house sometimes 
caused the most amusing scramble ; and I more 
than once saw one of the gleaners roll into the 
street upon the heads of the gaping crowd be- 
low. In some of the narrow passes the crush 
was awful; the elephants trumpeting, jhools 
and ladders tearing and crashing; and now and 
then the projecting roof or veranda of a house 
carried away by the resistless progress of these 
powerful animals. The strongest elephants 
and most determined mahouts held the first 
places in the cavalcade, next to the king, the 
commander-in-chief, and the resident. The 
princes royal were not unfrequently most un- 
ceremoniously jostled ; and as for the minister, 
he was generally among the ‘ unplaced.’ ” 

Among other entertainments— 

“¢ His majesty, before he retired, informed 
the commander-in-chief that he had given 
orders for the wild-beast fights to be prepared 
for his edification on the morrow ; and as these 
sports are celebrated for the grand scale on 
which they are conducted at Lucknow, we 
were all very anxious to witness them. Early 
in the morning, therefore, the whole party, 
including ladies, eager for the novel spectacle, 
mounted elephants, and repaired to the private 
gate of the royal palace, where the king met 
the commander-in-chief, and conducted him 
and his company to a palace in the park, in 
one of the courts of which the arena for the 
combats was prepared. In the centre was 
erected a gigantic cage of strong bamboos, 
about fifty feet high, and of like diameter, and 
roofed with rope network. Sundry smaller 
cells, communicating by sliding doors with the 
main theatre, were tenanted by every species 
of the savagest inhabitants of the forest. In 
the large cage, crowded together, and present. 
ing a formidable front of broad, shaggy fore- 
heads well armed with horns, stood a group of 
buffaloes sternly awaiting the conflict, with 
their rear scientifically appuyé aguinst the bam- 
boos. The trap-doors being lifted, two tigers, 
and the same number of bears and leopards, 
rushed into the centre. The buffaloes instantly 
commenced hostilities, and made complete shut- 
tlecocks of the bears, who, however, finally 
escaped by climbing up the bamboos beyond 
the reach of their horned antagonists. The 
tigers, one of which was a beautiful animal, 
fared scarcely better; indeed, the odds were 
much against them, there being five buffaloes. 
They appeared, however, to be no match for 
these powerful creatures even single-handed, 
and shewed little disposition to be the’ as- 
saulters. The larger tiger was much gored in 
the head, and in return took a mouthful of his 
enemy’s dewlap, but was finally (as the fancy 
would describe it) ‘ bored to the ropes and 
floored.’ The leopards seemed throughout the 
conflict sedulously to avoid a breach of the 
peace. A rhinoceros was next let loose in the 
open court-yard, and the attendants attempted 





to induce him to pick @ quarrel with’s tiger 
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who,was. chained. to a ring... The rhinoceros 
appeared, however, to.consider a fettered foe as 
quite. beneath his enmity; and having once 
approached the tiger, and quietly surveyed him, 
as he writhed and growled, expecting the 
attack, turned suddenly .round and trotted 
awkwardly off to the yard-gate, where he cap- 
sised a palankeen, which was carrying away a 
lady fatigued with the sight of these unfemi- 
nine sports. <A buffalo and a tiger were the 
next combatants : they attacked furiously, the 
tiger springing at the first onset on the other’s 
head, and tearing his neck severely; but he 
was quickly dismounted, and thrown with such 
violence as nearly to break his back, and quite 
to disable him from renewing the combat... A 
small elephant was next impelled to attack a 
leopard. The battle was short and. decisive ; 
the former falling on his knees, and thrusting | 
his blunted tusks nearly through his anta-| 
gonist.. On our return from the beast fight, a 
breakfast awaited us at the royal palace; and 
the white. tablecloth being removed, . quails, | 
trained for the purpose, were placed upon the | 
green cloth, and fought most gamely, after the | 
manner of the .English cockpit... This is an| 
amusement much in fashion,among the natives | 
of rank, and they bet large sums on their birds, | 
as they lounge luxuriously round, smoking | 
their houkahs. Elephant. fights were, an- 
nounced as the concluding scene of this day of 
strife. The spectators took their seats in a 
long veranda. The narrow stream of the river 
Goomty runs close under the palace walls, and 
an the opposite bank a large, open, sandy 
space presented a convenient theatre for the 
operations of these gigantic athletes. The ele- 
phants educated for the arena are large, power- 
ful males, wrought yp to a state of fury by 
constant feeding with exciting spices.. On the 

i fore‘ns we counted several ef 
parading singly and sulkily to) 
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animals 
and..fro, their mahouts seated on. their backs, 
which were covered with a strong network for 


the driver to cling by in the conflict. In at- 
tendance upon every elephant were,two or 
three men, armed with long.spears,,a weapon | 
of which this animal .has the greatest dread. | 
We soon discovered two of the combatants | 
slowly advancing towards. each. other from | 
opposite, sides of the plain, As they approached, 
their speed gradually increased, and they at/| 
length met with a. grand shoeck,.entwining | 
their trunks, and pushing, until one, finding | 
himself over-matched, fairly turned tail, and | 
received his adversary’s charge in the rear. | 
This was so violent, that the mahout of the 
flying elephant was dislodged from his seat : 
he fortunately fell wide of the -pursuer, and 
escaped with afew bruises. Five or six couple | 
were fought, but shewed little sport ; the saga- 
cious animals instantly discovering when they 
were over-matched. I had long been ambitious 
of witnessing the far-famed wild-beast fights of 
Lucknow, and having enjoyed an opportunity 
of seeing them, which few have had, it would 
hardly be fair to say that I was disappointed. 
Before the party left the palace, his majesty 
took a great fancy to a houkah belonging to 
one of the staff. . 1s was formed on an entirely 
new principle; and the king was so smitten with 
the novel invention, that.he signified his. royal 
wish to purchase.it, and immediately carried it 
off, to display its charms to the, thres-hundred 
and fifty fair inmates of his zenana.. In the 
evening a Piedmontese.conjiiror,,in.the pay of 
the nawaub, entertained us much by his inge- 
nious tricks. He must be a useful fellow to 
amuse the vacant mind of an Eastern. despot,” 
At Delhi, Captain Mundy relates :— 
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‘* We rode, by the ancient fortress—the lofty 
walls and gateways of which have crumbled 
but little beneath the weight of seven hundred 
years—and proceeded, after sundry mishaps 
from the fighting propensities of our horses, to 
the great tank, by plunging into which some 
fellows, bred to the profession, gain a precari- 
ous livelihood. By the by, these Indian horses 
are great anti-téle-a-tcteists: whilst their riders 
are unsuspectingly engaged in conversation, 
they get their noses together, and suddenly 
warn you of their misunderstanding by a loud 
squeel and a most ill-timed rear; and if one 
cavalier vacates his seat, the loose horse ren- 
ders the situation of the still mounted man 
scarcely more enviable than that of his sprawl- 
ing companion, by attacking him most viciously. 
Arabs are generally better tempered; but the 
native Indian horses from Kutch, Kattiawah, 
and, the Lacka jungles, are proverbially savage. 
In the cavalry regiments there are always some 
noted ‘ haram zadehs,’ or mauvais sujets, that 
‘ shew. fight” the moment. a fellow-charger 
comes within twenty yards of them; and in- 
stances are known of. these vicious brutes (in 
humble emulation of Diomed’s carnivorous 
mares) worrying. their riders with their teeth, 
after having thrown them. When in the 
ranks, however, they are, like pugnacious cha- 
racters in human society, tamed by education, 
discipline, and custom, into better behaviour.” 

From the Indian horses we travel northward 
to the Seikhs and their weapons, for our next 
illustration. 

** The Seikhs have a great variety of wea- 
pons. I observed, among his escort, the mus- 
ket, matchlock, sword, spears of sundry forms, 
dagger, and battle-axe; but the arm that is 
exclusively peculiar to this sect, is the quoit ; 
it is made of beautiful thin steel, sometimes 
inlaid with gol#:; in using it, the warrior 
twirls it swiftly round the fore-finger, and 
launches it with such deadly aim as, according 
to their own account, to be sure of their man 
at. eighty paces.” : 

Among the most curious sights seen by our 
countryman was the fair at Hurdwar; where 
his journal notes the following :— 

‘** Before breakfast, went into the cattle.fair 
with Colonel Stevenson, and. bought a hand- 
some, though small mule for the mountain 
journeys. "The price was eighty rupees, . for 
which sum a fipe came] may be purchased. 
We took a native bargainer with us, and I was 
much amused by the manner in which the 
buyer and seller arranged their bargain. The 
business of chaffering was carried on through 
the medium of their hands, concealed under a 
cloth, certain movements of the fingers having 
corresponding prices. It was a matter of some 
minutes; and much shaking of heads, though 
no verbal altercation, was gone through on 
both sides before the bargain was concluded. 
We next inspected some elephants for sale; 
and the dealers descanted upon their good 
points as largely and as knowingly as Tatter- 
sall could do on those of a horse—though the 
perfections of the two animals differ consider- 
ably. An elephant is extolled for a large head, 
large ears, arched back, sloping quarters, deep 
flank, long.trunk well mottled, short legs, and 
the forearm bowing out well in front. The 
flat bunch of hair at the extremity of the. tail 
is also a great desideratum.” 

Of the. natives of the Himalaya mountains 
we have also some novel particulars. é, 

“ Another equally peculiar trait of the cus- 
toms of the Himalayan peasants I witnessed a 
few days afterwards ; namely, the putting an 
infant to sleep by the action of water. The 
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successful issue of this experiment I had quietly 
made-up my, mind. not to, believe in, until con. 
vineed by. actual ocular ,propf.. The. method 
was as follows :—the child, whose age might 
be a year or two, was laid by its mother, who 
was employed in bruising grain, on a charpo 
placed on a sloping green bank, along the top 
of which ran a small spring stream. A piece 
of bark introduced through the embankment, 
conducted a slender spout of water, which fell, 
at the height of about halfa foot, on to the crown 
of the infant’s head. It was fast asleep when 
I witnessed the process! The natives believe 
that it is a great fortifier of the constitution, 
It may be that it fortifies the pericranium, and 
addles the. brains of its advocates; for the gene. 
rality of the mountaineers are decided num. 
skulls. on bg 

‘¢ We passed two or three very considerable 
villages on our way; one of which, Bourah, is 
very picturesque, and romantic in its situation. 
The method,,of preserving hay abont here is 
curious,,and appears to answer very well. It 
is.loosely twisted into long, thick ropes, which 
being.fastened together. at one end, are thrown 
over the fork of a tree, the extremities hang. 
ing down, and the apex being thatched with 
straw.” 

At a.celebrated pass called the.Shattoul.pass, 
the ascent.to which was accompanied by many 
dangers, the description of the scenery is pic. 
turesque. 

‘ In the afternoon Colonel Dawkins mounted 
to the ridge of the pass, and looked into the 
valley beyond. He described the prospect as 
dreary and wild in the extreme; the Sutledge 
river was, from the height of its rocky banks, 
and its great distance > a his station, scarcely 
visible ;.in the distance towered yet another 
grand range of snow,clad mountains, some of 
whose, peaks. claim,.the supremacy in altitude 
over all the mountains of the globe; the high- 
est of the Dewalgiri range being above twenty- 
six thousand feet... The Shattoul pass is above 
fifteen thousand. five hundred and sixty feet; 
and the inaccessible peak which elevates itself 
above. its right. flank has been, computed at 
seventeen thousand and. thirty-five feet. Thus 
the .pass, of, Shattoul, is, as near. as may be, 
co-lofty ,with, Mount Blanc,.which boasts an 
elevation of fifteen thousand six hundred and 
thirty feet.” } 

Not fardistant, a remarkable phenomenon is 
mentioned. 

‘<I saw here the most extraordinary effect 
of mirage that I ever met with. That optical 
delusion, styled by the Arabs, suhrab, or ‘ water 
of the desert,’ is common in the plains of 
India; but I did not suppose that mountain 
scenery was susceptible of it. A deep pre- 
cipitous valley below us, at the bottom of which 
I had seen one or two miserable villages in the 
morning, bore in the evening a complete re- 
semblance to a beautiful lake; the vapour, 
which played the part of water, ascending 
newly half way up the sides of the vale, and 
on its brigit surface trees and rocks being dis- 
tinctly reflected. I had not been long contem- 
plating the phenomenon, before a sudden storm 
came on, and dropped a curtain of clouds over 
the scene.”” : 

With this we conclude our notice of Captain 
Mundy’s publication ; though, should the second 
volume, offer us aught very interesting, we may 
refer to it to augment; the fayourable impres- 
sion which we trust our extracts from the first 
will excite. 
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The Democrat, and The Hugonot. 3.vols. 12mo. 
London, 1832. Bull; Hatchard and Son. 
Berore we proceed to do justice to these 
cever and interesting pages, we must protest 
against the flourish of trumpets with which 
they have been ushered before the public. From 
the manner in which The Democrat has been 
paraded through the papers, we really thought 
Colonel Jones was going to put the letters of 
Radical’? into a romance in three volumes. 
Now, in making this allusion, we refer quite as 
much to the general system as to the individual 
instance. Nothing can be more absurd than 
the style in which a new work is announced,— 
absurd, because there can scarcely, now-a-days, 
be one single reader who is not perfectly aware 
that the paragraph is merely another form of 
advertisement,* and that ‘* the intense inter- 
est,” “‘ the vivid curiosity,” expressed @ priori, 
are felt by the publisher, not by the public. 
Another absurd practice is, the bookseller taking 
the christening into his own hands, and, pro- 
vided there is a shewy title, caring little whether 
it be consonant to the nature of the work. It is 
quite impossible for the title and the puff preli- 
minary to have given a falser impression of a 
production than they have done in the instance 
before us. The Democrat, to whose announce- 
ment the publisher did not venture to affix his 
name, consists of two stories, written in the 
very spirit of morality and religion, and which 
are chiefly addressed to the young, the serious, 
and the feminine body of readers. The author 
is evidently a female, who has been much abroad, 
and who herself classes her work under the 
head of religious fiction’; and in‘a well-written 
introductory essay, asks,‘ Is it rational, safe, 
or politic, to banish from’a class of works most 
eagerly perused by young readers, all that tends 
to ennoble and strengthen the pliant mind—all, 
in short, that is calculated to render that atmo- 
sphere of fancy into which they wil/ soar harm- 
less and even healthful’;\ to say nothing ofthe 
loss of one of the finest themes for his pen which 

the writer of fiction must himself sustain ?” 
The tales are both of great interest ; the dia- 
logues are supported with much spirit; and 
there is some beautiful description. We like 
the first the best ; for in both the interest de- 
pends on the heroine; and we infinitely prefer 
the high-principled, patient, yet meek spirit of 
Christianity which actuates Francesca, to that 
of martyrdom which is embodied in Marie Belle- 
Martyrs have never been especial fa- 
Vourites of ours; for we firmly believe that 
obstinacy and pride have led more victims, of 
all persuasions and creeds, to the stake, and 
supported them when there, than ever did any 
religious. belief. To this we must add, that 
the feeling which induced a young girl of 
sixteen to risk the lives of ‘her father, lover, 
and little sister, was any thing but.a divine in- 
§piration, The fanaticism which leads to reli- 
gious persecution, and its concomitant, martyr- 
dom, was one of the most insane and terrible 
delusions with which. human passions ever 
darkened the mild and beautiful spirit of true 
faith. It is to be hoped that the days of 
persecution are utterly passed away; but it is 
in fanaticism such persecution originates ; and, 
Strange as it may seem to say in a reasoning 
and reasonable age, there is still enough of fana- 
Ucism abroad to induce us to withhold any 
encouragement to its exciting and excitable 
temper. The spiritual vanity which would it- 
self 80 to the stake, has rarely hesitated in send- 
‘ng another there.—But, to return to our cri- 


* By the by, this was done in, the first advertisement of 
‘air of May Fair, and with about as much reason. 





tical’ task; we will first extract the ensuing 
dialogue, as an amusing specimen of national 
manners. It is between two Sicilian sisters, 
one of whom has, however, been éducated in 
England. 

“ All the accounts Francesca had read or 
heard of Sicilian ignorance, and which she had 
hitherto regarded as exaggerated travellers’ 
tales, now returned to her mind with over- 
powering force. Her father had, for wise rea- 
sons, never enlightened her mind on this sub- 
ject. She endeavoured, however, to hide her 
surprise and disappointment, and good-natured- 
ly tried to amuse her companion, by describing 
some of the wonders she had seen in her foreign 
travels ;—Swiss glaciers, Dutch canals, Lon- 
don fogs, et cetera. On the latter Giuseppa 
observed,—* Why, you might talk to your lover 
close to your father or your husband, and they 
never a whit the wiser, in such a mist as you 
describe. I should like to visit this same Lon- 
don. Were you ever in England?’ ‘* My 
dear Giuseppa!’ exclaimed poor Francesca, 
overpowered by the levity of the observation, 
and the ignorance of the query; ‘ as well 
might you ask me,—standing as I now do in 
Palermo,—whether I had ever visited the island 
of Sicily.” * Well, well!’ said Giuseppa in a 
deprecative tone; ‘ I recollect there was a dis- 
cussion the other night at the Cafiero’s conver- 
zatione, whether London was in England, or 
England in London, and T cannot at this mo- 
ment recollect which way the decision went. 
It is rather difficult to remember these nice 
distinctions.’ ° J 9 *: 
*T really am sorry this London is such 
hundreds of thousands of miles distant ; I quite 
long to visit it.’ * That you might have a 
clandestine interview with your lover in the 
fog?” said Francesca, with a smile of mixed 
pity and melancholy. ‘ I hope, dear girl, that 
neither in England nor in Sicily you would 
seek to hide vour affections from him who has 
@ parent’s right to-know them.’ ‘ Mercy on 
me!’ ejaculated Donna Giuseppa, * I am sure 
I never dreamed of marrying any man save 
one of my father’s choosing; and ’tis a little 
hard, methinks, if my hand and my heart are 
both to be at his bidding. And, let me tell you, 
it’s no such pleasant thing to marry one’s 
uncle.’ * Your uncle?—how shocking!’ ‘Why, 
what is there so extraordinary in that? ‘They 
don’t marry their uncles, then, in England, I 
suppose? But do you know, dearest Cica,’ 
she continued, blushing consciously, ‘ I’ve taken 
a kind of a—sort of a fancy to a young English- 
man here—Signore Barringtoni, a—a—a mer- 
chant—that is, with a merchant, for he is still 
young. English merchants, you know, are 
great men, almost as great as'Sicilian nobles. 
And I have had it whispered in my ear, that 
he does not dislike me: but he wishes—I don’t 
like to tell you—he wishes I were more edu- 
cated ; that is, more after the fashion of his 
countrywomen. He is such a grave young 
man ! and all made up of wisdom and learning, 
like yourself. Now I dare say you would not 
mind the trouble of teaching me to write; and 
I can read already.’ ‘* My dear Giuseppa, I 
will teach you any thing you require, and to 
the best of my poor abilities, but—’ ‘ Ay, 
now, I know you’re going to say something 
more about duty to parents, and never conceal- 
ing attachments, and so forth; for I see you 
are a very lady abbess in righteousness, and 
Barringtoni wants to persuade me that all the 
English ladies are the same. But have a care, 
my Cica, for there is a husband preparing for 
you.’ * Oh, God forbid!’ said Donna Fran. 
cesca, turning very pale. * Now, I'll tell you 





ceo pete thence Se 
how it is,’ continued the careless Giuseppa, in 
a confidential tone, and without observing her 
sister’s emotion ; * our father is now in treaty 
with two very excellent, very illustrious, but 
not very juvenile, consorts for his two daugh- 
ters. One is our venerable uncle before men- 
tioned, and the other is the old Duca di Rocca- 
romana—not old either, for he is only fifty- 
five, and that, our father says, is no older for a 
man than nineteen is fora woman. The car- 
riages will be soon on the Marina, and then 
I'll point him out to you. I shall not’be able 
to shew you the Barringtoni, because he is 
spending an eternity in the country: Now, 
this same duca is, like our father, I believe, a 
great friend to political freedom (I shall get 
you, when I’ve done, to explain tome what 
this same’ political freedom means, but’ my 
father assures me it is a thing not to be talked 
about), and he rather wishes him to marry 
you; but he says, as you have been brought 
up with such different notions from the Sicili- 
ans, and are more likely to hesitate on the 
subject than your most humble servant, you 
are to have your choice, and the one you reject 
is to fall to the lot of poor me! I like the idea 
of having other people’s refuse; and really, as 
Paolina, my cameriera, says, if I were not more 
than commonly amiable, { should fairly detest 
you. But I hope you'll leave our precious 
uncle to me, for he’s very easy and good- 
natured 3 and, as you don’t know either of tlie 
gentlemen, it cannot greatly matter: to you 
which you take.: How many a time, when I 
was a little girl, have I sat on his knee, while 
he ‘has given’ me dolci till I was fairly sick ! 
You saw him. at dinner—Don Mariana di St. 
Elmo; he is a marchese, and very rich, and 
our mother’s brother.” 

We contrast this with the following descrip- 
tion of Etna: — 

* The aged and extinct volcarides of Paternd 
have generally a circiimferéenee of two miles, 
and a perpendicular height of seven hundréd 
feet. They are venerable, however, not merely 
from their size, nor yet from their antiquity, 
but from the imposing appearance which they 
present to the eye, protected from their summit 
to their base by the sylvan giants to which 
they have themselves given birth. As in most 
forests of oak, the trees leave a sufficient space 
for each other, to admit the full spread of their 
lower branches; and so distinct are they in 
some places, that at a distance they seem rather 
to dot than to cover the slopes which they 
enrich. It is not, therefore, difficult to recon- 
noitre the surrounding country. No human 
hand has ever interfered with the growth of 
these verdant children of nature, whose trunks 
and branches are often twisted into every wild 
and picturesque contortion that the sinuosities 
of the ground could produce. Some, after rising 
erect to-a height of a few feet, by a sudden and 
almost angular counter growth shoot aside into 
the strangest and most fanciful shapes. Others 
starting, with knotty trunk and spread branches, 
from the perpendicular flank of some abrupt 
elevation, present the curious anomaly of a full- 
sized forest ‘tree running parallel with the 
earth, instead of rising from its surface to meet 
the face of heaven. ® * * 

** Mount Tartaria appeared to recede, while 
the fiery torrent seemed to widen: the ground 
rendered flight impossible, and he now deemed 
that nothing short of a miraculous interposition 
could save him ; to proceed appeared hopeless 
useless, for the burning river had reached Mount 
Tartaria itself, and entering its humid and 
cavernous base at the northern extremity, soon 
penetrated its inmost recesses, and at length 
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burst from the opposite side. It was a st 

and fearful spectacle to behold: a fiery casca 
gushing from the peaceful bosom of an ancient 
volcano, long sunk into harmless quiescence, 
and all fair and verdant, even to its een 
with trees and he . This s e di 
not last long; eevee cnenil'tn the hol- 
* lows was soon expanded by the heat into steam, 
while the lava, unable to force a prompt pas- 
sage through the mountain, acquired by con- 
densation a tremendously increased power. 
Mount Tartaria now began to burst with féar- 
ful explosions; wide rents in its sides were 
first visible; a thick smoke and steam arose 
from the evaporation of the subterranean water ; 
the trees nm to burn and fall, and lastly, 
with one awful-crash, the mountain opened in 
the centre from its summit to its base; the 
southern side retained its perpendicular posi- 
tion, while the northern, falling in one huge 
heap of ruin, presented such a new barrier to the 
lava, as to turn its course in a line almost at a 
right —_ with its previous direction.” 

We think the present writer one of very 
great promise: to concentrate more should be 
her chief endeavour. Her comic sketches are 
mostly failures when they turn upon indi- 
vidual ridicule, — witness the merchant’s din- 
ner. Also, in her anxiety to act up to her pre- 
face, she forewarns her reader that her heroes 
are not like those of Byron or Scott, in a very 
unnecessary manner. In her next work—and 
we hope to see another—she will do well to 
write less on a system, and more from her own 
good feeling. The character of the Prince de 
Laon, always excepting its unnatural conclu- 
sion, is a very striking and original concep- 
tion. 








The Radical: an \Autobiography. By the 
Author of ‘the Member,” “the Ayrshire 
Legatees,” &c. 12mo. pp. 200. London, 
1832. Fraser. 

Mr. Gat is most lucky, or we might say, in his 

northern gy, most timeous, in this 

publication, which has hit a period of political 
excitement on the very nick. It is the ironical 
autobiography of a Radical, and written with 
all that sagacious observation of men and things, 
and all that quiet but caustic humour, which 
distinguish the productions of this author. But 
our readers are aware, that the more of politics 
there is in any book, the less likely is it to have 
a long review in the Literary Gazette, whieh 
we would fain make a green spot in the midst 
of the ravaged districts around, a sort of pre- 
serve for the sciences, the fine arts, and litera- 
ture, into which neither controversy, faction, 
nor party, can intrude. There is, however, so 
much good humour and characteristic originality 

in Mr. Galt’s performance, that we should iil 

do our duty, either with reference to his cele- 

brity, or to the talent displayed in the present 
volume, were we to omit its illustration in our 
miscellaneous page. We shall, in executing 
this task, confine ourselves more to the early 
parts of Nathan Butt’s life than to those of his 
later career, when public oratory, elections, and 
parliament, occupy his genius. The Radical is 
ludicrously dedicated as follows : 

* To the right honourable Baron Brougham 
and Vaux, late Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land. 


** To you, my Lord, ‘ the head and front’ of 
our party, I inscribe these sketches. No indi- 
vidual bas, with equal vehemence, done so much 
to rescue first principles from prejudice, or to 
release property from that obsolete stability into 
which it has long been the object of society to 
constrain its natural freedom. To you belongs 


the singular glory of having had the courage 
to state, even in the British Parliament, ‘ that 
there are things which cannot be holden in 
property ;’ thus asserting the supremacy of 
nature over law, and also the right of man to 
determine for himself the extent of his social 
privileges. What dogma of ter importance 
to liberty had been before seetigeted ? What 
opinion, more intrepidly declared, has so well 
deserved the applause and admiration of 
Natuan Burt !” 

The work opens thus :— 

“ The darkest hour is ever before the dawn. 
This the disappointed and the unfortunate 
should bear in mind, and cherish their hearts, 
in despondency, with the consideration, that if 
aman can afford to wait, he never fails in the 
end to obtain much of the object of his wishes. 
These reflections come with encouragement ; 
for now, thank Heaven, our long-deferred 
hopes are about to be realised,—let no one 
despair when his fortunes seem most disastrous ! 
Who, in this long-afflicted nation, could have 
indulged in the glorious anticipations that now 
brighten in our pr t? What man who has 
tasted the bitter of Tory exultation, and been 
forced to stoop to that abasement which, like 
iron, entered every Whig soul, when the arro- 
gant official faction, in its high and palmy 
state, trampled on our sacred rights ? But our 
pearls are about to be rescued from the hooves 
of the tramplers. The day begins to dawn, in 
which all honest men, with emancipated im- 
munities, will, in the free natural exercise of 
their faculties, vindicate the perfectable great- 
ness of the human character, and lift it above 
those circumstances of oppression, privation, 


_ | and servitude, which it has from the beginning 


endured. But enough of this; I must repress 
the enthusiasm with which my feelings are 
excited by that which is at this moment the 
theme of all tongues, all heads, and all hearts. 
I allude not to Se Cholera, but to the Reform 
Bill. I speak not of laudanum, or rhubarb 
and brandy, or of any drug that has been 
found efficacious in the pestilence ; but of that 
alone which the contemptuous Tories have 
denominated the ‘ Russell purge.’ To return, 
however, to the subject of these pages —the 
history of my own life:—Iam sure that I 
cannot adopt any better course to secure to me 
the sympathy of the reader, and his participa- 
tion in my joy, than by simply relating my 
experience during that bondage and servility 
from which we are all on the point of being 
relieved. In my sufferings I have had many 
companions ; and a naked recital of what we 
have undergone together, is sufficient to de- 
monstrate the iniquity of that frame of society 
now ordained to be destroyed. Happy pos- 
terity ! in vain shall ye, with all the invention 
of your future genius, attempt to conceive the 
calamities of that condition from which we, 
your ancestors, now intend to save you. It 
is reserved for you and yours to employ, with 
proper truth and effect, that precious expres- 
sion, which the Tories of these days have 
so perversely used—‘ the wisdom of our 
ancestors !’ ” 

Describing his innate character, Nathan tells 
us : 

‘© There was an elastic principle of resist- 
ance within me even from my childhood ; 
and I have never ceased, supported by it, to 
regard political shackles with unabashed anti- 
pathy. My spirit was nerved with irrepressible 
energy against every symptom of pretension, 
no matter in how dear or venerable a form it 
menaced me. Well do I recollect, that while 





yet a mere baby, playing on the hearth-rug with 





a kitten, which in its gambols scratched my 
hands, how I seized it by the throat, and how 
my grandmother, then sitting by, took meu 
in the most tyrannical manner, and, before | 
would forego my grasp, shook me ; but it was 
not with impunity. The spirit of independ. 
ence I have ever largely shared, and it was 
roused by her injustice. One of her fingers, 
to the day of her death, bore witness to the 
indignation with which my four earliest teeth 
avenged her intervention in behalf of the feline 

or. It would, however, be a tedious 
and vain task to recount the manifold instances 
in which my childhood was molested by mis. 
rule, the lot of all under the old system. Re. 
ciprocal oppression was the very spirit of that 
system ; and it is no exaggeration to say, that 
the whole human race now in existence can 
verify this fact." * *  * IT might 
multiply domestic injuries of the same kind, of 
which I was the victim, especially as my mother 
was a person who never allowed any of her 
children to evince the slightest independence ; 
on the contrary, she often irresponsibly ruled 
them with a rod of iron. Perhaps, however, 
her discipline was inseparable from her situa- 
tion, for it must be conceded, that her offspring 
were not always of the most pliant and sub. 
missive humour: my brothers and sisters were 
brats of the most wilful kind, and were ever 
endeavouring to make a slave of me; but, with 
a firmness of fortitude singular for my age, I 
resisted all their attempts to domineer. I shall 
not, therefore, animadvert with any particular 
rancour on the memory of ‘ all the ills I bore’ 
during that juvenile persecution wherein I was 
the martyr.” 

At school he is the leader of every rebellion, 
and in the heart of every mischief —all which 
he defends on natural and first principles ; and 
one of his accounts of the consequence of detec- 
tion in robbing an orchard, is a fair example of 
the humorous tone of the work. 

*< T shall not. bestow my tediousness on the 
reader with what happened that night; but on 
the Monday morning—(Sabbath passed inno- 
cently) -— when Mr. Skelper came into the 
school-room, there was silence, and solemnity, 
and dread. All those who were engaged in 
the assertion of genuine principle, sat conning 
their lesson with downcast eyes and exemplary 
assiduity, — serious were their faces, and timid 
were their eyes; my heart rattled in my breast 
like a die in a dice-box: the other boys were 
under the malignant influence that was charac- 
teristic of the then state of the world — their 
laughter, though stifled and sinister, was pro- 
voking ; and for the side-long looks which they 
now and then glanced at us, their malicious 
eyes ought to have been quenched. The master 
advanced with sounding footsteps to his desk ; 
his countenance was eclipsed: never shall I 
forget his frown. Having said prayers with 
particular emphasis, he then stepped forward, 
and summoned all who had been engaged in 
the nocturnal exploit, by name. With trem- 
bling knees we obeyed ; and I chanced to be the 
first whom he addressed. ‘ Nathan Butt,’ said 
he, with a hoarse, austere voice (for he was 4 
corpulent man,) * Nathan Butt, what have you 
been engaged in'?? This was a puzzler: but I 
replied, ‘that I had just been reading my les- 
son.’ © You varlet!’ cried he, ‘don’t tell me 
of lessons: what lessons could you learn i 
robbing Dr. Drowser’s garden ?” * I could not 
help it, sir,” was my diffident answer; “we 
were tempted, and could not resist : the Doctor 
should not put such temptations in our way; 
he is more to blame than we are ;’ and wax!ng 
bolder, I at last ventured to say, ‘we only 
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tried to get our share.’ Mr. Skelper was asto- 
nished, and exclaimed, ‘ What can the boy 
mean? You audacious rascal! these are the 
sentiments of a high ! and with that 
he hit me over the ders with his cane, as 
if he had been a public lictor, and I a male. 
factor. a no more questions were 
asked, nor the truth of our opinions attempted 
to be ascertained ; but each and all of us were 
compelled, after receiving a cruel caning, to sit 
on a form by ourselves, ruminating indignantly 
on our wrongs, a spectacle to the whole school.” 

Grown up to manhood, other mischances 
attend the independent course of Master Butt. 
He tells us :— 

“ About the time of which I have been 
speaking, an amiable young woman and I were 
brought into a very awkward position by the 
parish officers. Perhaps, as the affair was alto- 
gether private, F ought not to have mentioned 
it in these pages; but as my chief object is to 
exhibit the perverted world as I found it, I can 
do no less than narrate some of the circum. 
stances ; especially as they serve to shew how 
widely that artificial system, which has so long 
been predominant, is different from the beauty, 
the simplicity, and the integrity of nature. 
For some wéeks there had been a shy and diffi- 
dent acquaintanceship between Alice Hardy 
and me, insomuch that, before we exchanged 
words, we had looked ourselves into familiarity 
with one another. She was not, however, in 
that rank of life which my father, in his sub- 
serviency to the prejudices of society, would 
approve of as a fit match for me; and there- 
fore I resolved to seek no closer communion 
with her. Nevertheless, it came to pass, I 
cannot well tell how, that one day we happened 
to fall into speaking terms, and, from less to 
more, grew into a pleasant reciprocity. No- 
thing could be more pure and natural than our 
mutual regard; it was the promptings of an 
affection simple, darling, and congenial. While 
in this crisis of enjoyment, malignant Fortune 
influenced the parish, an@ we were utidone. 
One morning the beadle, wearing his cocked 
hat, big blue coat with red capes, trimmed 
with broad gold lace, appeared at the door of 
Alice’s mother, and calling her forth by name, 
inpertinently inquired respecting some altera- 
tion that he had been told was visible in her 
appearance. To this she gave a spirited an- 
Swer; at which the intrusive old man struck 
the floor with his silver-headed staff in a ma- 
gisterial manner, and said, with a gruff voice, 
which alarmed the poor girl, that if she refused 
to answer his question, he wonld have her 
pulled up before her betters. This threat she 
elated to me in the evening, when we met, as 
our custom was, to walk in my lord’s park ; and 
next morning I went to the saucy beadle my- 
self, and demanded why he had presumed to 
molest her with his impertinence. But instead 
of replying as he ought to have done, he said, 
With a look which I shall never forget, that he 
Was coming for me to give security that the 
parish should not be burdened, as he called it, 
with a job. This was strange tidings; and I 
Was so confounded, that I did not know what 
auswer to make. Lassured him, however, that 
it had all come of an unaccountable accident, 
aud should be so treated; for that neither 
Alice nor I had the least idea of. the conse- 
(uence-—indeed, we never thought of it at all. 
But I spoke to a post; and, by what ensued, 
‘twas plain to me how much parochial beadles 
are opposed to the fondest blandishments of 
nature, In Some respects, the affair, in the 
end, as far as the parish and the beadle were 
‘oneerned, was amicably settled; but my father, 


highly exasperated that I could not discern, or 
onl not confess, a fault, resolved that I 
should no longer remain in that country side. 
Accordingly, I was sent. off very soon to my 
uncle, in one of the principal manufacturing 
towns of the kingdom, to be placed in his 
counting-house ; it being deemed of no use to 
think I could ever make any figure in the law. 
My mind, as the old man asserted, was dog- 
gedly set against the most valued institutions 
of the country, and altogether of an odd and 
strange revolutionary way of thinking. ‘ Na- 
than Butt,’ said he, on the evening previous 
to my departure, * you go from your father’s 
house — what he says with sorrow and appre- 
hension—an incorrigible young man; you 
have, from your youth upward, been contuma- 
cious to reproof, and in your nature opposed, 
as with an instinctive antipathy, to every 
thing that has been endeared by experience.’ 
This address a little disconcerted me; but in 
the end my independence gave me fortitude to 
say, ‘ Sir, that I have not been submissive to 
the opinions of the world and to yours, is cer- 
tain; but it is not in my character to be other 
than Tam. Fate has ordained me to discern 
the manifold forms which oppression takes in 
the present organisation of society—’ ‘ Op- 
pression!’ cried the old gentleman, with ve. 
hemence,—‘ do you call it oppression, to have 
been, from your childhood, the cause of no 
common grief to your parents; to. have 
been kicked out of one school, and the rebel 
ringleader in another ?— Nathan Butt! Na- 
than Butt! unless you change your conduct, 
society will soon let you know, with a pin in 
your nose, what it is to set her laws and esta- 
blishments at defiance.’ ‘ Alas! sir, pardon 
me for the observation—but you have lived too 
long; the world now is far ahead of the age 
which respected your prejudices. I am but 
one of the present time; all its influences act 
strongly on me, and, like my contemporaries, 
I feel shackles and resent the thraldom to 
which we have been born.’ ‘ You stiff-necked 
boy !’ exclaimed my father, starting up in a 
passion; ‘ but I ought not to be surprised at 
such pestiferous jargon. And so you are one 
of those, I suppose, destined to be a regene- 
rator of the world! Come, come, Mahomet 
Butt, as. I should call you, no doubt this ex- 
pulsion to your uncle’s will be renowned here- 
after as your Hegira. I have seen young men, 
it is true, in my time—that which you say is 
now past—who, with a due reverence for anti- 
quity, and a hallowed respect for whatever age 
and use had proved beneficial_—_but the lesson 
is lost on you: however, let me tell you, my 
young Mahomet, that we had in those days 
mettlesome lads, that did ne worse than your 
pranks; but——’ ‘ Well then, sir, what was 
the difference between them and me?’ ‘ Just 
this, you graceless vagabond !—what they did, 
was in fun and frolic, and careless juvenility ; 
but you, ye reprobate! do your mischief from 
instinct; and evil, the devil’s motive, is, to 
your eyes and feelings, good! You—ye in- 
grained heretic to law, gospel, and morality, as 
I may justly say you are—have the same satis- 
faction in committing mischief that those to 
whom I allude had, in after-life, in acts of vir- 
tue and benevolence.” It was of no use to 
answer aman who could express such doctrine; 
so I just said to him, that I claimed no more 
from him than the privilege of nature. ‘ The 
beasts and birds,’ said I, ‘ when they have 
come to’maturity, leave their lairs and nests, 
and take their places in the world.’ The old 





man, in something like a frenzy, caught me by 
the tuft of hair on my forehead by the one 


reader will clearly see 

state of society which soon, thanks be and 
praise, is about to be crushed. It will no 
longer be in the power of one, dressed in a 
little brief authority, to play such fantastic 
tricks with those in whom the impulses of na- 
ture are justly acknowledged as superior to all 
artificial maxims and regulations.” 

With his uncle his principles yield a little of 
their sternness ; he enters into trade, marries, 
and has a family. On the christening of his 
first child, Mr. Galt has drawn a scene of 
Christian piety, in which Mrs. Butt and other 
relatives are opposed to the infidelity of Nathan, 
with great interest and effect. The death of 
his aged mother is also a very touching picture. 
But we have done enough to enable readers to 
judge of the dry remark, the astuteness, and 
the toryism, which distinguish the Radical ; 
and we leave it to the favour it is at least sure 
to command from a numerous body on account 
of its politics, and should generally obtain (no 
matter on what side the reader may be, if not 
very hot), on account of the ability with which 
it is written. 


The Contrast. By the Author of “ Matilda,” 
&c. 3 vols, 
[Second Notice.] 

WE return to these interesting volumes, be- 
cause we wish to place before our readers a 
remark or two with which we have been infi- 
nitely pleased. Few writers indulge less in 
digressions than Lord Mulgrave; the charac- 
ters are developed, the narrative proceeds most 
dramatically : but circumstances themselves call 
forth observations ; and we extract the follow- 
ing passages both for their own value, and for 
the wholly opposite talent they. display to those 
of our previous notice—the rational and useful, 
as accompanying the touching and brilliant. 

The County Magistrates. —“ But here —let 
not the reader be alarmed: I am not going to 
start off with one of the sweeping invectives, 
with some so popular, against the ‘ great un- 
paid ;’ such a digression would be out of place 
here, if I thought it in reasonany where. But 
my own opinion is, that it is a system which 
rather requires to be regulated than superseded. 
I by no means think that all is obtained that is 
required, because the magistrate is unpaid ; but 
neither do I think that all would be remedied 
if he was paid. I do not think it by any means 
certain that this change alone would at once 
insure oracles of wisdom, and miracles of wit, 
all over the country.- If, too, their appoint- 
ments are all to emanate from the erown, I am 
much surprised that any who entertain a con- 
stitutional jealousy of the executive should 
tolerate a plan, which either must be made the 
means of increased patronage to the dependents 
of government and their supporters among the 
local aristocracy, or if there ever should be a 
minister who should be disposed to drill all 
under him into a sort of military subordination, 
would enable him to organise a system, if not 
of police espionage, at least of ministerial sur- 
veillance. ‘ Surveillance!’ The word is not 
English ; because the thing itself has never 
been naturalised amongst us. And next to the 
consideration of how the stipendiary magis- 
trates are to be appointed, comes that of from 











what class are they to be selected. Probably 
from amongst those educated for the profession 





of the law. But you could never expect that 
the infinite. number of appointments necessary 
would be such as to tempt men of eminence or 
ambition to accept them ;\so that every where 
you must be content ‘with mediocrity of talent 
and attainments. Added to this, is the name 
of lawyer, whether deservedly or not, so popu- 
lar among the lower orders as to make such a 
change desired by those for whose advantage it 
is supposed to be proposed? Whatever the 
defects of the present system may be, I am sure 
much good is frequently effected by the atten- 
tion willingly paid to the amicable recommenda- 
tious of him who is looked up to in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood, as uniting the character 
of magistrate with that of kind protector or 
benevolent landlord. Far, however, am I from 
thinking that the present system is perfect. 
Many, I am aware, are the instances both of 
injustice and ignorance which it has fostered 
under the head of injustice, . The game-laws, 
administered by. the very persons most inter- 
ested against the accused party, have led to 
much capricious tyranny. » But abolish the 
game-laws (as you have begun to do), destroy 
the unjust law, and you remove the temptation 
to injustice in inistration. As to igno- 
tance, too, I am afraid: that there are but too 
many lamentable instances; but why then is 
the most complicated and important business 
of administering the laws supposed to be the 
only one for which no previous practice or pre- 
paration is required? A diploma is expected 
for medicine; a degree or examination for 
taking orders as a priest. Why, as most of 
our magistrates are of the class usually educated 
at one of the universities, why should not a 
course of English law be engrafted upon the 
many less useful things exacted as necessary to 
a degree ? or why should not a certificate from 
a separate college established for that purpose, 
be required from every one wishing to act as a 
magistrate? .Would it. be very unreasonable 
to expect; that some little fitmess should be as- 
emer ae before sen were ga pus en. in 
whi intereaga of so many, amongst 
them those the least able to defend themselves, 
are involved ?”* 
Unnecessary Imprisonment as involved. in 
Delay of Trial.—‘*. It has, often struck me, that 
though it, is said in answer to the question, 
* whom does time gallop withal ?with a thief 
to the gallows, for, though he goes as softly as 
foot can fall, he thinks himself too soon there ;’ 
yet if there is a course which time has to run 
which should, if. possible, be shortened, it is 
that elongated period which, in the greater 
part of this kingdom, has often to be passed 
between the commitment of a prisoner and his 
trial. In many cases nine months may elapse— 
nine weary months elapse before those whose 
trials ultimately end in acquittal, can be re- 
stored to their family; and of those who are 
committed, how large a proportion are after. 
wards proved to have been innocent ? or rather, 
if you please, not proved to be guilty? With 
the numberless law reforms, previously deemed 
visionary and impossible, which the last few 
years have seen actually put in practice, it is 
not likely thas this evil should long be allowed 
to continue. . How. the alteration is to be: ef- 
fected, or by what separation of the civil.and 
criminal functions of the judges the courts. of 
law at Westminster Hall could still continue 
open during the’ terms, as ‘they are now re- 
quired to be, and yet commissions for the des- 
patch of criminal justice be issued to the coun- 
try, — must be left to more experienced heads 
than mine to determine. But the evil of the 
want of some such arrangement is not confined 
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innocent man.chancing to be: detained whilst 
those seasons have.almost revolved during which 
he should. have. supported his family by his 


labour ; but it is also not rare that the tendency | acted 


to crime, which might. be epidemic before, is 
rendered so much more virulent by contagion, 
that he who went in a petty offender, whether 
acquitted that time or not, comes out a con- 
firmed criminal; and even on the guilty, on 
whom certain punishment must be done, how 
much of the benefit of that example, which is 
the sole object, of punishment, is destroyed by 
its not being speedy as well as certain! In 
this age, celebrated above all its other -pecu- 
liarities for the rapid succession of fresh sensa- 
tions, what crime, however atrocious, can fix 
the attention of the public for nine long months ? 
A rural Burke, or a provincial Bishop, is exa- 
mined upon a charge, which the infamous noto- 
riety of the first has identified.with his name, 
both as a noun and a verb... The London jour- 
nals teem with the fullest accounts, headed. with 
the most inviting particulars.of the most revolt- 
ing details. Nine months, perhaps, elapse, and 
he dies, without, confession; is, hanged and dis- 
sected, and all in, three lines..of the smallest 
type in an obscure corner of the,fourth page of 
the same newspaper. Here the benefit of the 
example is lost, and nobody can tell exactly 
why. The interval that has elapsed is rarely 
blamed for it.. Nobody out of prison holds the 
stop-watch for him that is within. I remem- 
ber, some years back, a fashionable offender, 
whose name was in every body’s mouth at the 
time, being sentenced to five years’ confine- 
ment in —— gaol ; his liberation was, at length, 
announced in the papers. It became the sub- 
ject of conversation. No one could believe that 
any how he could have stayed his whole time, 
and bets were made and lost upon the utter 
impossibility of the fact. And yet, though to 
those who had thus ‘ doft the world aside, and bid. 
it pass,’ and had kept no count of time, the fact 
‘seemed ispossible—to the individual himself, 
how endless- had seemed the early snail-like 
creeping days, how tedious the last lingering 
hours !” 


We had marked, as a contrast to the serious 
tone both of thought and feeling in the above 
quotations, a most amusing “ scene in court ;” 
but our limits forbid its admission,. This, how- 
ever, matters less, as The Contrast is not a 
novel to be confounded with its trifling and 
trashy compeers, and must consequently be 
generally read and esteemed from its own 
pages. 


its, details: 


Mrs, 
Markham to: onr: juvenile, refers; as'likely to 
interest: ‘and improve them; :and@:we do so.con. 
scientiously ; for wherever: our report may be 
upon, if we should err in opinion in 
higher literature, we 'trust it will be felt that 
the Literary Gazette never misled a teacher, a 
parent, or a child. 








Cabinet Cyclopedia, No. XXX. History 
Spain and Portugal, Vol. II. 

Tuts work has not improved as it has proceed. 

ed, for we certainly never met a drier itinerary 

of dates and facts than constitutes the second 

volume of the history of Spain and Portugal. 








Officer Pug. Pp. 16. S. Low. 
Some nice little wood-cuts of the gambols of 
one of those monkeys which we see in the 
streets, on dog-back ; with a poetical narrative 
of indifferent composition. 


Illustrations of Smollett, Fielding, and Gold. 
i By George Cruikshank London, 
ult. 


Fortx-one plates, which have, contributed 
to illustrate ten volumes of Roscoe’s Novelists 
Library, are here concentred. into one volume, 
with so much of letter-press as is needful to 
explain the subjects. As we have spoken with 
much praise of these efforts of the characteristic 
and ludicrous pencil of Cruikshank as they sue- 
cessively appeared, we shall only say that, in 
their collected and condensed form, the talent 
they display strikes us still more forcibly. 











The Minsirelsy of the Woods; or, Sketches 
and Songs connected with the Natural His- 
tory of some of the most interesting British 
and Foreign Birds. By the Author of the 
‘** Wild Garland.” 12mo. pp. 227. London, 
Harvey and Darton. 

A nice medley of natural history for the 

pyouth&idl: inquirer ; in which anecdotes of birds, 

interspersed. with sketches of their habits, and 
poetical descriptions, are well calculated to ex- 
cite attention, and leave a useful record on the 
memory. There are also engravings, to add 
the recollections of the eye to the other senses. 





‘4 New Description of the Earth. By Jeffe- 
reys Taylor.. Pp. 164. Same publishers. 
ANOTHER publication for the young, and 
viewing our globe chiefly as intended as & re- 
sidence for man. It is written in a familiar 
style, and well adapted to convey information. 








New Children’s Friend; consisting of Tales 
and Conversations. By Mrs. Markham, au- 
thor of the ‘ Histories of England and 
France.’’? 2 vols.12mo. Longman and Co. 

Ir is well, if we may judge from the books 

published for their edification and guidance, 

that children have so many friends. When 
they grow up to be men and women, they will 
find that they have few enow ; and we beg to 
inculcate this important moral lesson and truth 
upon their minds, in addition to the many with 
which ther have been favoured, from the days 
of Mrs. Trimmer and Madame de Genlis to 
those of Mrs, Taylor and Mrs. Markham. The 
present work is very various, and contains 

in-all the “usval: forms” of 

‘Gakay. ‘Of Some parts of it, 


much good advice 
dialoguestalé; ‘and 
however, we should doubt the expediency for 
the youthful: for instance, the. sailor’s) story 
of the murder of a, pert village flirt (vol. ii.), 
though no doubt unquestionable in its applica- 
tion, can hardly convey useful instruction by 


The Fair of May Fair. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
1832. Colburn and Bentley. 

WE are going to say very little more about these 
volumes, for all they contain has been reviewed 
some half dozen times. The Fair of May Fairis 
an ad captandum title given to tales constructed 
on the principle of being nearly a repetition of 
‘Mothers and Daughters,” ‘‘ Pin-money, 

“‘ The Opera,” &c. Mrs. Gore has now de- 
voted about twenty volumes to fashionable life, 
and never was soil more utterly exhausted. We 
are tired of intriguing mothers, and daughters 
to be married; and highly as we admire Mrs. 
Gore’s talents, we must observe, they might be 
put to a better use than:merely giving their 
own, piquancy to the leavings of great ones 
tables.| She has too mach mind _ pero 
thus pickling» and preserving the circus 
Satiegemedioem But perhaps she might reply 
to us in the words of a painter who was ask 

the common question, “* Why he did — 





tempt some great work, instead of being: ¢a¥Y 
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traiémitter of some foolish face?’ ‘ Do 
take me for the Marquess of Stafford, and think 
I want to keep:my'own pictures? Really I 
have no gallery for them.” 

Authors are, after all, like painters; they 
have no gallery for their own works. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Tne Friday evening assemblies were resumed 
after the Easter recess by an admirable lecture 
on the strength and deflexion of cast-iron 
beams, delivered by Mr. Cottam. After some 
preliminary observations, the lecturer shewed 
that a bar one inch square and fifty-four inches 
between the supports, bore 189lbs. in the mid- 
dle of its length, with a deflexion of 0°47 of an 
inch. When unloaded, it was found to restore 
itself; indicating that its elastic force was still 
entire. He then took the opportunity of shew- 
ing the necessity of attending to the limit of 
the elastic power. He observed, ifthe material 
be strained beyond that point, and the straining 
force be suffered to remain, or frequently re- 
peated, the deflexion continues to increase, and 
fracture ultimately takes place; but if the load 
be restrained within the limit of the elastic 
power, it may be suffered to remain for any 
length of time with perfect safety, and without 
increasing the deflexion in the smallest degree. 
The bar was again loaded with 236lbs. sus- 
pended at equal distances over the length, and 
the same deflexion was produced as with 189lbs. 
in the centre. Mr. Cottam stated this to be a 
new property, accidentally discovered by placing 
the weights in a wrong position on a former 
trial. The distance between the supports was 
reduced to one half, and the bar bore twice the 
load, or 378lbs., proving that the strength is 
inversely as the length. The original length 
was again adopted, and when the bar was uni- 


formly loaded, it bore 378lbs., and resumed its 
ing remeved 


former state on the load é . ‘The 
bar was then loaded ¢o fracture, and broke with 
556lbs.: now the load to produce fracture by 
calculation is 567ibs.; a satisfactory evidence. 
On this, however, Mr. Cottam laid no stress ; 
but stated, that it was the elastic force only 
from which rules ought to be drawn, and not 
from the breaking weight... From these experi- 
ments the following rule was drawn : — Mul- 
tiply 850 times the breadth in inches by the 
square of the depth in inches, and divide the 
product by the length of bearing in feet for 
the weight to be supported in pounds. This 
weight any beam of cast-iron will carry with 
safety in the middle of its length ; and twice 
that weight if uniformly distributed over the 
length. Beams of various forms, the strength 
of which was calculated by this rule, were 
placed in a hydro-mechanical press, and proved 
to carry the load stated, and the deflexion was 
denotéd by an index, which had a range of ten 
inches for every inch, rendering the deflexion 
visible to the one hundredth part of an inch. 


TRANSIT OF MERCURY. 
54 (see L. G. No. 797) —the state of the wea- 
ther for several days preceding the transit pre- 
Vented any sanguine expectations of an unin- 
terrupted view of this phenomenon: a glance 
or two was the utmost limit of reasonable anti- 
tipation: At 5% of the morning of Saturday 
ae ee nates by 7” it was 
ty concealed, excepting a gleam of 
sunshine at 7¢ 15™, which rape nae in- 
F me the celestial canopy, till within a 
minutes of the expected ingress, presented 
only the dreary aspect of driving clouds. 8" 45" 





—the clouds in the direction of the Sun became 
less dense. 8"58™—the Sun sufficiently visible 
through pale clouds to be satisfied that Mer- 
eury had not commenced its entry on the solar 
disc: owing to the thin misty veil, which was 
momentarily varying, the Sun was examined 
without the aid of a dark glass applied to the 
telescope. 9% 1™_ Mercury distinctly seen, 
advanced about half his diameter on the solar 
disc. 9 3™W—the planet completely within the 
disc, apparently in contact with the Sun’s inner 
limb. The planet was afterwards seen at the 
following intervals: 9" 25™, 9» 40™, and 9" 55™; 
also several times between 10° and 11": during 
the ensuing three hours the sky was uniformly 
overcast. At 2" 5™, 2h 25m, and 3° 5m, a tran- 
sitory glimpse was again afforded; after this 
latter period the Sun did not re-appear during 
the transit. In each of the above observations 
the Sun was never free from clouds, and only 
visible at each interval for two or three seconds; 
not one steady continual view of the Sun was 
afforded from the commencement to the termi- 
nation. The spectacle, though not satisfactory, 
was gratifying. 

The transit of Mercury preceding the recent 
one occurred on the 4th of November, 1822 
(invisible in Europe). This was observed at 
Calcutta, and under circumstances scarcely more 
favourable: the Sun was frequently obscured 
by flying clouds, so as to render the time of the 
first internal contact uncertain. During its 
continuance, the light was so faint that the Sun 
could be seen without the aid of coloured glasses. 

The transit of the same planet, Nov. 2, 1740, 
being invisible in Europe, induced a distin- 
guished astronomer and geographer, I. N. de 
l'Isle, to undertake a journey to the distant 
regions of Asia to witness it; but, after travel- 
ling through the inhospitable wilds of Siberia, 
the cloudiness of the atmosphere prevented him 
from observing the tramisit—-a mortification 
which he endeavoured t% support by his geo- 
graphical and physical remarks, gnd in drawing 
up a description of the country. 

The transit of Venus, in 1761, was also 
attended with considerable disappointment. 
The scientific world had directed their atten- 
tion to this very rare occurrence for 130 years. 
On the morning of the transit, the clouds inter- 
cepted a view of its commencement in some 
places, and totally obscured it in others, to the 
great vexation of those who had undertaken 
expensive voyages to observe this interesting 
phenomenon in distant countries. 

The next transit of Mercury visible in Eng- 
land will occur in the afternoon of the 8th of 
May, 1845. The Sun will set with the planet 
on its dise.. 

Occultation of Saturn.—8" (see L. G. No.797) 
—immersion of the ring of Saturn, 9" 6™ 505; 
disappearance of the eastern edge of the globe 
of the planet, gh 7m 45°; emersion of the 
ring, 10" 7™ 10°; total emersion, 10% 7™ 45», 
The passage of the dark limb of the Moon over 
the disc of the planet was a beautiful pheno- 
menon— both were well defined: fleecy clouds 
dimmed the eastern ansa before complete im- 
mersion. This was the most satisfactory oc- 
cultation of Saturn that has been observed 
since that of October 30, 1825. 

Deptford. J. T. Banker. 
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to subsist ‘between ‘terrestrial and 
geological structure and thermo-electrical cur- 
rents of the earth, was read. ‘This communi- 
cation contains much information that is inter- 
esting. The author detailed a number of expe- 
riments on rocks: the thermo-electricity of 
granite became considerable on vitrification ; 
porphyry, negative ; green-stone, positive ; and 
so on, in a very anomalous manner, which is 
attributed to the structure of the rocks. Ores, 
too, like rocks, differ in their thermo-electrical 
quality: by inquiry, however, that cause and 
effect by which the universe is bound together, 
might be clearly traced through apparent irre- 
gularity in nature. The results of experiments 
of a different kind were then detailed. Granite, 
when heated to red-heat, increased in = — 

tod,; porphyry, 4; n-stone, Js, 3 but 
eer Rotate fle Srginal limits when cold. 

Mr. Lubbock informed the meeting, that 
continued « indisposition was the cause of his 
Royal Highness the President’s absence. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

H. Gurney, Esq. in the’ chair. — The council 
of the Soviety exhibited ae of the ground. 
plan and elevations of the N.W. tower of Can- 
terbury Cathedral. Mr. Barling exhibited an 
Anglo-Saxon seal of brass, ‘with ‘the legend 
“ Sigillum lfrici.”” It was found near Win- 
chester, and is supposed to have belonged to 
Alfric, earl of Mercia, who, about the _ 
991, was entrusted by Ethelred II. with a 
considerable fleet against the Danes, to whom, 
however, he betrayed the fleet. Mr. Crofton 
Croker exhibited four bronze weapons found in 
the Thames near Kingston, described by him 
as Roman; but we should be rather inclined to 
consider them British, from their form and ap- 
pearance; and an antique smoking-pipe, very 
small! in its dimensions, also found near — 
ton. Mr. Kempe communicated drawings, with 
a description, of the monument of John de Shep- 
pey; bishop of Rochester, discovered concealed 
behind ‘someé’ loads of’ plaster‘and rubbish in 
Rochester Cathedral, during the repairs of that 
edifice in ‘the year’ 1805. The'costume of the 
bishop’s effigy is exceedingly rich; in illustra- 
tion of which’ Mr. Kempe detailed the ancient 
ceremonial of thé investitureof bishops. John 
de Sheppey was elettéd bishop of Rochester in 
1352, and died in 1360. Mr, Rudge exhibited 
a ground-plan of the Abbey of Evesham, in 
Worcestershire, with drawings of architectural 
ornaments, painted tiles, &c. accompanied by 
description of the discoveries made by the exca- 
vations and researches of Mr. R. and his father 
between the years 1811 and 1830. 


THE LITERARY FUND ANNIVERSARY. 
THE annual meeting of this “ thrice blessed 
charity” took place at the Freemasons’ Hall, 
on Wednesday ; his grace the Duke of Somer 
set, the president, in the chair. Owing to the 
political events of the moment, his grace, who 
by his own presence shewed how sincerely he 
was attached to the Fund, was deprived of the 
support of many eminent characters, who had 
promised their attendance on the occasion. 
The company, nevertheless, amounted to be- 
tween one and two handred persons; and the 
stewards had also honourably exerted them- 
selves to procure a good list of subscriptions,” 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
J. W. Lussock, Esq. in the chair. — The 
remainder of Mr. Fox’s paper on certain irre- 


* With 


to the subgeri toe Fund 

at its anni meetings, Though Bost laud 
sonic Tara sia ‘the desire for ‘public 

is to increase 


gularities in the magnetic needle produced by | that 


partial warmth, and the relations which appear 
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Swinburne, Sir 
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ng. 

After the usual loyal toasts, on which some 
recent members, not well acquainted with the 
nature and spirit of the charity, which knows 
neither party nor politics in the conduct of its 
affairs, were rather more noisy than has been 
seen at former anniversaries, or than is befitting 
where mercy, not discord, is the object which 
all should have in view—after these toasts and 
their musical accompaniments, under the able 
direction of Mr. Hawes, the chairman drank 
success to the Literary Fund, which was re- 
ceived with warm applause. Dr. Croly, one of 
the registrars, then addressed the assembly in 
a very eloquent strain, stating the progress the 
Institution had made, expatiating on the mis- 
fortunes to which literary genius and pursuits 
were ever peculiarly liable, mentioning in gene- 
ral terms (for a right feeling forbids particu- 
lars) the beneficent application of the Fund, 
and enforcing its high claims to national = 
pathy and national co-operation. Several splen- 
did passages in this speech elicited the plaudits 
of the hearers, and its fine conclusion was 
loudly cheered. Sir John Malcolm, in a neat 
address, proposed the health of the noble presi- 
dent, which was given with every testimony of 
grateful acknowledgment; and his grace hav- 
ing returned thanks, briefly expressing his 
attachment to the Institution, and his anxiety 
to promote every effort for the consolation of 
suffering literary merit—Mr. Burn, one of the 
treasurers, read a report of the donations and 
subscriptions during papieies ear. Other 
toasts called up Sir John Malcolm, in con- 
nexion with the Royal Asiatic Society—Sir 
John Swinburne, as a great benefactor, with 
the stewards—Mr. Milman, as one of the emi- 
nent poets of England—Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
as a distinguished dramatic author—Mr. Mayer- 
beer, the famous German composer, and other 
individuals of note in various walks of life. 
These gentlemen severally declared the sense 
they entertained of the compliment paid to 
them, and the deep interest they felt in the 
success of the Fund, in graceful and appropri- 
ate terms; and Mr. Knowles spoke with great 
energy and splendid poetical illustration, not 
only in painting his own vivid emotions, but in 
praying for an abundance of blessings on the 
hands which directed so noble a design. Some 
of his imagery was of the highest and most 
touching order; especially where he compared 
the literary adventurer to the sailor who trust- 
ed all to a plank and bit of canvass, and put to 
sea, not knowing whither the tides might drive 
him, or when the storm might come on. Then, 
in the hour of peril, when wrecked and sink- 
ing, how god-like was the act to pluck them 
from the overwhelming waves ! 





design by the absolute difficulty of readily knowing how 
to carry it into effect. Last year, Lord Brougham 
sided over a and his oltice 


M. Ma: gag his thanks in French, 
but ish very tolerably in private 
conversation. seemed much gratitied by 
the attention paid to him, and the praise be- 
stowed on his father-land. 

One of the visitors interrupted the arranged 
routine of the toasts, by volunteering the health 
of the late Lord Chancellor, which was received 
with great approbation. Mr. Pemberton also 
recited a poem; but, from being unacquainted 
with the room, pitched his voice so as to be 
very indistinctly heard, which brought on symp- 
toms of impatience; and he finally sat down 
without, we believe, finishing his theme. 

The evening concluded, as we have been 
told, pleasantly enough: and some efficient 
stewards have been secured for next May. 








PINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tr, while looking round the walls of the great 
room at Somerset House, with a view to esti- 
mate the merits of the Exhibition of the present 
year, as compared with those of its immediate 
predecessors, any doubt had come across us on 
the subject, the question would have been 
immediately decided on. seeing Mr. Wilkie’s 
extraordinary performance, 
allude to 

No. 134. The Preaching of Knox before the 
Lords of the Congregation, 10th June, 1559. 
D. Wilkie, R.A.—Has the science, as it is 
termed, of physiognomy any foundation in truth? 

ing “in our mind’s eye” the artist, with 

his placid features and quiet demeanour, by the 
side of his admirable and energetic picture, we 
should say—no. All the fire of Knox’s elo- 
quence ; all the malignant but subdued feeling 
of the alarmed ecclesiastics; all the anxiety 
and apprehension of the principal females in 
the centre group—these, and a thousand other 
emotions must, for a time, have been present 
to the painter’s imagination, and have formed 
a part of himself; and yet they have Jeft no 
impress upon his countenance, It is impossible 
to contemplate this pictorial record of an, his- 
torical fact, without being awfully sensible of 
the powerful effects which have, in former 
times, resulted from the oratory of the pulpit. 
It is a work from which our thoughts cannot 
readily withdraw themselves; and we do not 
envy those who can resist. being carried away 
by its expression, and by its other excellencies, 
and can sit quietly down to the cold task of 
criticism. In colour it appears to us to unite 
the splendour of the Venetian with the dee 
and harmonising tone of the Spanish .schoo 
It not infrequently happens that our artists, 
in their visits to the celebrated galleries of the 
continent, have contrived to weaken the powers 
which they carried with them: Mr. Wilkie 
has not only strengthened his, but appears to 
have awakened talents hitherto dormant, of a 
higher character even than the public supposed 
him to possess, 
No. 70. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Italy. 
J.M, W. Turner, R.A.— We look upon this 
beautiful, but exceedingly artificial picture, as 
a vision; and cannot for a single instant believe 
in its reality.* We have perfect faith, how- 
ever, in the strict adherence to nature of No. 


Of course we 


ice} 153, The Prince of Orange, William ITT., 


embarked feom Holland, and landed at Torbay, 


November 4th, 1688, after a stormy passage ; 


and No. 206, Van Tromp’s shallop, at the en- 


* Our latekind-hearted friend of, 
Dr. Kitchiner, invented a pill, he called a ** peris- 
talti rT.” Why does not. some skilful opti 


ic celebrity, 





tic x 
| produce a iss which might have a similar in 





trance of the Scheldt; by the same, when he 
chooses to be so, inimitable artist. 

No. 196. ————., W.. Etty, R- A. — The 
subject must be looked for in the quotation in 
the catalogue, which speaks of 
« You > 3 

eacaas ft cat ocean 
That, hush’d in grim repose, expects his evening prey.” 

This is all moral enough; the picture is vo. 
luptuously beautiful, and certainly is not cal- 
culated *‘ through the eye to correct the 
heart,” as was said of the works of Hogarth. 
Some of the ladies seem to be prepared for the 
coming storm. They are no doubt excellent 
swimmers, and well acquainted with the ele. 
ment with which they are about to contend. 

No. 140. 4 Scene from the Taming of the 
Shrew. C. R. Leslie, R.A.—The eye of the 
spectator is at first attracted, and perhaps too 
strongly, by the rich and splendid drapery 
which Petruehio holds up in mock anger ; but 
it is not long detained there. The character 
of Catherine and her suppressed rage are ex. 
quisitely depicted. No one but a perfect vixen 
could. have exhibited such emotion, and no one 
but a perfect artist could have so accurately 
observed, and so skilfully represented it. In all 
Tespects, whether in composition, eolouring, or 
effect, the subject is admirably treated. 

No. 121. A Family Picture; containing 
portraits of the Marquess and Marchioness of 
Westminster, the Earl and Countess Grosvenor, 
the Earl and Countess of Wilton, Lord and 
Lady Robert G » Vi t Belgrave, 
the Ladies Grovesnor, and Lady Mary Egerton. 
C. R. Leslie, R.A.—When we consider the 
great difficulty of arranging and managing a 
group of portraits, so as to give interest to the 
subject, we cannot sufficiently admire the ta- 
lents of the artist who succeeds as Mr. Leslie 
has succeeded in this fine performance. All 
appear in their proper places ; naturally, taste- 
fully, and elegantly brought together; and, 
as well as the accessories of the picture, care- 
fully and beautifully painted. 

No. 9. 4 Hindoo Temple at Rotas Gur, « 
hill fort in the Province of Behar, East Indies ; 
and No. 20. 4n Imaun-Barrah, or Mausoleum 
of a Mahometan High Priest, at Sasseram, 
in the Provinee of Bahar, East Indies. W. 
Daniel, R.A.—It is scarcely necessary to say 
that these pictures are invested with the 
highest qualities of the picturesque, and are 
executed with a skill corresponding with their 
character. Indeed, we are so accustomed to the 
annual appearance of beautiful representations 
of oriental architeeture, scenery, and figures, 
fronr the pencil of Mr. Daniell, that we cannot 
imagine, and hope we may never see, an ex- 
hibition without them. . 

No. 165. Portrait of Sir Walter Scott in his 
Study at Abbotsford, reading the Proclamation 
of Mary Queen of Seots previous to her Mar- 
riage with Henry Darniey. W. Allan, A— 
An invaluable portrait of this celebrated writer 
and excellent man, whose present sitnation 
must excite the deepest sympathy in every ge- 
nerous breast. Mr. Allan has represented him 
surrounded by a great variety of curious objects 
of historical —_ and en gelased his fa- 
veurite. hound lying at his feet. 

No. 71. Una seeking shelter in the Cottage 
of Corecca. W. Hilton, R.A.—Full of deep 
‘pathos and powerful contrast; with a fine 
chiaro-seure, and mellow tone of colouring. 

No. 86. A Scene ouggested by na - 
after heavy rain in. the Ligurian ’ 
= Surszana, A. W.. Callcott, R.A,—It ¥ 
rare in the highest walks of modern landscape 
ta see an. attempt at. the sublime, unacol- 
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panied by some touch of the ridiculous. Mr. 
Callcott happily kept clear of the latter. 
The mind is filled with the awful; and yet 
there is no tion. But, in truth, from 
the works of what artist do we receive more 
unmixed pleasure ; whether in his scenes of 
classic elegance, such as No. 61, The ruined 
Tomb, or of the purely pastoral, such as No. 187, 
‘An English Water-mill? 
{To be continued.] 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 
[Second notice.} 
WueETHER second-sight be in any other way 
advantageous we know not; but we are sure 
that itis soin art. It is very gratifying to us 
to be enabled to say, that our second view of 
this admirable exhibition confirms our first 
statement of its character. 

No. 224, __~ Miss L. Sharpe.—Miss Sharpe 
has taken her subject from the first volume of 
the Spectator, No. Ixxx. As the passage is 
quoted, none can be at a loss with respect to its 
object,—that of exhibiting female rivalry in 
the most striking colours. It is in truth an 
exquisite performance; and in our opinion 
displays the talents of the fair artist beyond 
any of her former works. The occurrence is 
treated with all the grandeur of an historical 
event. It is only to fancy that the fainting 
female has taken poison, administered by the 
triumphant one, and you have all the interest 
of deep tragedy, instead of merely the exposure 
of vanity. The execution is in perfect accord- 
ance with the excellence of the conception. 

No. 56. The Banquet Scene. J. Stephanoff. 
—This picture was painted by command of his 
Majesty. The subject is taken from that scene 
of the play of Henry the Eighth in which the 
amorous monarch first sees Anne Bullen. We 
have already observed, that it has afforded 
Mr. Stephanoff a fair opportunity of displaying 
his skill in that garland-like coleuring b 
which his works are so often distinguished, 
and never more so than in the present in- 
stance. The figure and attitude of Henry are 
well imagined,— at once dignified and gallant. 
Those of the cardinal are a little too theatrical. 
The splendid costume, and the effect of light 
from the window at the back part of the hall, 
add greatly to the beauty of the performance. 
The sketch, No. 293, of a picture to be executed 
by command of her Majesty, bids fair to afford 
an opportunity for the exhibition of this able 
artist’s talents in a different though not less 
advantageous point of view. 

No. 215. —— G. Robson.‘ A deed with- 
outa name!” We infer from the quotation in 
the catalogue that it represents the Lake 
Coriskin ; and it is certainly one of those awful 
Scenes of solitary desolation which Mr. Rob- 
son’s pencil so powerfully depicts. Grandeur 
and sublimity can be carried no farther. 

No. 233. View from Westminster Bridge. 
G. Robson.—We fancied that we were tolerably 
acquainted with the nature and extent of Mr. 

bson’s powers, when, lo! this new wonder 
claims our admiration. It was a fortunate 
hour when the artist saw this venerable and 
_— pile under so pure and striking an 


No. 247. Interior ; Composition. G. Cat- 
termole.— Mr. Cattermole’s works always dis- 
play the stores of a fertile and extraordinary 
imagination. They command and rivet atten- 
Hon. We scarcely know whether to admire 
more the gloomy grandeur of this performance 
in its architectural character, or the wonderfi 
‘kil with which the massive but mouldering 
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ac = ron 
columns are r . The of the 
isolated and mieten Nedegunile cnninegh 
perfectly illustrative of the quotation, appears 
to us to be placed too much in the centre of the 
picture. 

No. 192. Highland Hospitality. J. F. Lewis. 
—<A subject well suited to the mantel, which 
ought always to be enlivened by works of a 
gladsome and cheering nature. There is a 
rich variety, both of colour and of ebaracter, in 
this interior ; an assemblage such as a painter, 
a sportsman, or a traveller, would delight to 
meet with, and would not easily forget. 
No. 107, Scotch Fisherman’s Cottage-door, and 
No. 117, Pish-wives, Newhaven, Edinburgh ; 
by the same artist, also exhibit his talents and 
his feeling for the picturesque to great ad- 
vantage. 

No. 164. View im Cowes Harbour, Isle of 
Wight. Copley Fielding.—If the power of the 
elements be not in the hands of the artist, that 
of representing them is. No man has been 
more successful in the attempt than Mr. Field- 
ing. As examples, we quote the performance 
under our notice, and No. 112, Vessels in a 
stiff breeze, off Calshot Castle, Hampshire. 
In the first, the sullen gloom of vapour, with 
occasional breaks of light; in the second, the 
undulating motion of water and its translucent 
character, are depicted in a manner which we 
have never seen surpassed. 

No. 369. The Widow. Miss Sharpe.—TIs 
it game the fair artist would be making when 
she represents so beautiful a creature turnin 
away from the gauds and toys of life, to dwell 
only upon the semblance of the dear de ? 
No, no; she cannot believe in the probability 
of the thing herself; but it does exceedingly 
well as the subject of a picture, which is cer- 
tainly one of the most splendid and brilliant 
in point of effect and execution that we ever 
looked upon. 

No. 63. A Gi Camp. P. Dewint.— 
The character and habits of this erratic tribe 
may certainly be contemplated with more safety 
in the fine production under our notice than 
by a visit to their camp. Mr. Dewint’s taste 
and skill have invested the immediate subject 
with all the charms of the picturesque ; while 
the wild and desolate heath, and the panoramic 
extent of the country beyond it, impart the 
— interest to the scene. 

0. 251. Windermere, during the Regatta. 
D. Cox.—A perfect fairy-scene, with rainbow 
colours scattered over it; in which animation 
and sociability appear in their holyday attire 
and best aspect. 

No. 229. Rich Relations. T. Tayler.— 
A little more display of aristocratic pride 
would have added to the character of this pic- 
ture, which is nevertheless very ably executed ; 
and, with others by the same artist, shews 
great improvement. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Series of Views, illustrating the most interest- 
ing and beautiful Spots on the Loire, and its 
Environs, By Louis Parez. PartI. Ac- 
kermann. 

THERE are few rivers in Europe the banks of 

which furnish finer or more frequent subjects 

for the pencil than the Loire. In the words of 

M. Parez, “ hills, cities, rocks, castles, abbeys, 

ruins, and chateaux, present different outlines 

at every winding of the river, and each scene 
forms but a prelude to new beauties, that offer 
themselves at every step.”” We hope that the 
present effort to introduce this grand and beau- 





tiful scenery to the English amateur will meet 
with the success which it deserves, The Part 


contains views of the picturesque Castle of Cha- 
teaudun, the prison of Charles the Seventh ; 
the romantic Angers, which Shakespeare has 
rendered so familiar to his countrymen; the 
magnificent Chambord, erected by the chival- 
rous, accomplished, and munificent Francis I. ; 
and the ancient Chateau de Blois, the scene of 
the murder of the celebrated Duke de Guise. 
They are drawn with much firmness and pre- 
cision, and the lithographic execution also does 

- Parez great credit. The views are accom- 


panied by topographical and historical notices 
of the most eventful periods of French and 
English history. 


Studies from Nature. Drawn by G. Barnard. 
Dickinson. 


Unper the above title the tyro in landscape- 
painting will find a number of admirable cha- 
racters of trees, calculated materially to assist in 
teaching him to mark those varieties in trunk, 
ramification, and foliage, by which nature dis- 
tinguishes one species from another. 


Lord Cosmo George Russell, and his Pony Fin- 
gall. Painted by Edwin Landseer, R.A.; 
drawn on stone by R. J. Lane, A.R.A. 
Dickinson. 

Tuis is at least the third time that this beau- 
tiful little composition has come under our 
notice, viz. when the original picture was ex- 
hibited at Somerset House, when a slight sketch 
was published of it, and now on the appearance 
of the charming lithographic print before us: 
but we care not how frequently it presents itself 
to us, as we can never sufficiently admire the 
spirit and elegance which pervade it, and which 
render it one of the most fascinating produc- 
tions even of Mr. Landseer’s masterly pencil. 


Portraits of Miss Shirreff, Mr. Moschelles, 
Mr. Newkomm, &e. from Drawings by A. 
Wivell. 

Tue public have frequently had occasion to 
admire the unaffected fidelity of Mr. Wivell’s 
portraits of individuals of celebrity. We have 
recently seen a large collection of them, en- 
graved by Messrs. Holl, Thomson, Hicks, &c. 
and were particularly struck by those, the titles 
of which are prefixed to this netice. They 
confirm us in the conviction, that resemblance 
is better preserved in the comparatively slight 
but still effective style adopted by Mr. Wivell, 
than when the head is overpowered, as it too 
frequently is, by an elaborate background, and 
other adjuncts. 


Finden’s Landscape Illustrations to the Works of 

Lord Byron. Part III. Murray. 
Ir we could find higher terms of praise than 
those which we have already used with reference 
to this beautiful publication, we would resort 
to them in speaking of the present number. 
The designs do the painters, Messrs. Harding 
and Gastineau, the highest credit; and the 
engravings out-finden Finden, 


Nature.—We last week noticed, in terms of 
warm admiration, a very sweet model, entitled 
Simplicity, by Mr. Furniss, We have now 
before us its companion, Nature, which is in 
style and execution even superior to the first. 

e group consists of two children, with all the 
roundness and beauty of infancy fully deve- 
loped ; and notwithstanding their loveliness, 
there is a boldness in the lineaments and gene- 
ral design which speaks loudly for the talent of 
the artist. Mr. Furniss writes to us, that this 
small production has not been able to find 
room in the Royal Academy exhibition ; which, 
we must say, considering its size, novelty, and 
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merits, ‘we think a mistake on the part of that 
distinguished body. 
RT 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
OUR PRESENT MAY. 
«© May is full of flowers.” Southwell. 


** Born in yon blaze of orjent aky, 
Sweet May, thy radiant form unfold, _ 
Unclase thy blue voluptuous eye, 
And wave thy shadowy lock of gold.” 


“ Tue month of flowers,”’ May, 

Were they not wont to, sa aT a 
That, of the Year’s twelve lovely daughters, thou 
Didst wear most perfect sweetness on thy brow ? 


They said the crimson rose 

Was eager to unclose 
For thee the fragrant mysteries which lie 
Hidden = leafless boughs beneath the winter 

> 

The poets told thy birth 

Was welcomed upon earth 
By the sweet multitude of shining flowers, 
By bursting buds, green leaves, and sunny 

hours. 

And thou art come, sweet May; 

A week beneath thy sway 
The world has been ; yet is it dull and cold : 
Doth it not own thy reign, as in the days of old? 


To-day all life is stran 
With great and utter change ; 
The power is past away from many a shrine 
And many a throne — mast it, tod, pass from 
thine ? 
Still o’er the darkened sky |, 
The heavy clouds sail by, 


Till the bleak shower comes down unpityingly 
Beating the few {sins Kgsetina Yromn tee man” 


Where is the yellow ore 

Which the laburhum'bore, ° 
As if transformed, the Theban princess there, 
Amid the golden shower, loosed her more gulden 


hair? 
The lilac with its stars, 
Small, shining like the spars 
With which some sea-nymph decks her ocean- 


bowers— 
Lilac, that seems the jewellry of flowers ? 


Where is the er-rose, 
Wreathed as Alpine snows ? 
Where is the lime-tree’s bud of faint perfume ? 
Where is the hawthorn wealth, thine own 
peculiar bloom ? 
They do not méet thee now ! 
I see the barren bough ; 
The earth is melancholy as a grave— 
I see the driving, rain, I hear the bleak winds 
raves». 
Is this the pilgrimage 
Of Earth in her'yld age? : 
And is the shadow all'things present wear 
Cast on the circling beauty of the year ? 


Or is it but delay ? 
Are south winds on their way, 
And songs and bringing 
more 
The sunshine which rejoiced all hearts of yore? 
Hope whi of their birth. 
Hope which upon our earth 
Doth wander like an angel, at whose feet 
Fresh flowers spring up to gladden and to greet. 
How many now may see 
Their likeness, May, in thee ! 
Mournful and spiritless, their spring is known 
But by its measured time, and time aloue ; 


May once 


fon, the stage, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





They know there must be May within the year, 
Else veel they never dream that May was 
ere, 
May 9, 1832. 








THE GARRICK CLUB PAPERS, NO. XII. 
The Garrick Club. 


Ar a general meeting of the subscribers, on 
Saturday, which was numerously attended, it 
was agreed to elect Mr. Sheridan Knowles an 
ho: mémber of the Club, as a testimony 
to the rank he had attained by his exer- 
tions as an original dramatic writer. This, 
the first compliment. of the Club paid to the 
interésts of our national theatre, will, we trust, 
stimulate other authors to emulate Mr. Knowles; 
for though the tribute may be slight in itself, 
when it is considered that it comes with the 
weight of very many of the most distinguished 
noble and literary patrons of the stage, it must 
be viewed ‘as one of no ‘mean character and 
Mee tna adsteataiepteties nes 
e dinner, by. private, subseription of mem- 
hers of the Club, is ae to. the, Earl of Mul- 
graye, vice-president, this day ; the noble] 
having justly merited every distinction which 
could here ai sohim, by his indefatigable 
services in ‘establishing the Society. 
At the meeting we have noticed, after the 
ific business of the summons was over, Mr. 
acready called attention to the approaching 
retirement of Mr. Young from the profession 
he had through his whole career so greatly 
adorned ; and proposed that he should be in- 
vited to dine with the Club when he had taken 
his leave of public life. This proposition was 
cordially received, and unanimously adopted, 
after some conversation as to the arrangements 
which might: be ni in accordance. with 
the rules of the Garrick, ,No doubt there will 
bea Siasinepalgd assemblage of rank and ta- 
lent to.do honour to a performer, who. has, done 
‘so much honour fois class, both by his talents 
pnd by his conduct as a private 
igentléman. : = F 


‘ Grats lim; '7th May, 1832. 
Sir,—Your correspondent at Edinburgh has 


not substantiated ‘the story of Ben Jonson and 
Sir ‘Walter Raleigh’s son. It is not'the truth, 
that what was unfounded in 1593 was ‘well 
founded in 16133° for though in the latter 
year young eae i might have made his 
tutor “ ‘déad “drunk” at Paris (a feat, by the 
by, of some difficulty, if, as Drummond also 
states, drink was one of the elements in which 
Ben lived), he could not have sent him in that 
state “‘tiome to Sir Walter,” who was then, 
and long after, a prisoner in the Tower,—as is 
stated, indeed, fn the very note on the subject 
to which ‘your correspondent has referred. 
‘Your correspondent is also unjust to Gifford : 
the inference from the note on that subject 





clearly is, that Gifford formed his opinion of 


0 
Drummond’s donation to the college ‘froii the 
catalogue, and not from an inspection of the 
books and manuscripts themselves ; nor is his 
opinion quite so strongly expressed as your 
correspondent would have us believe. ‘His 
words are :—** About the year 1627, Drum. 
mond gave ‘ a noble present of books and 
manuscripts to the College of Edinburgh.’ § 
say the editors of his works (folio, 1711), or I 
should have termed it, generally speaking, a 
collection of rubbish, not worth the hire ‘of the 
cart which took it away. Of this rare present 
a catalogue was published, in which,” &c. 

If the conversations between Jonson and 
Drummond have really never been fully and 
accurately printed, and many curious points ate 
omitted (in the published accounts of them, I 
presume), your correspondent would confer a 
great favour on many readers by furnishing a 
complete transcript of them. Is it possible 
that the passage not contained in Drummond’s 
works, but published in Cibber’s Lives of the 
Poets, is'genuine, instead of being a fabrication 
of Shiel’s, the compiler of those lives, as has 


been supposed ?—Iam,sir,&c. H.L.C. 








MUSIC. 

SOCIETA ARMONICA. 
THE fourth concert, postponed from Passion 
Week; took place on Monday. The chief at- 
traction of the evening was the cavatina ‘ Ah! 
come rapido,” from £7? Crociato, and: Rode’s 
variations, by Mdlle. Cinti‘Damoreaw; in which 
this aceomplished songstress displayed ‘all: her 
fine talent' and taste. The’ beauty’ of her sing: 
ing is, that she never attempts what she cannot 
execute’; and there is consequently 'an elegance 
and finishin all she does, which is very fasti- 
nating. A concerto, by Mori, was’also: much 
applauded. 


Messrs. Dressler and Pelzer’s Concert was 
very well attended, and very well deserving of 
that attendance, ; The. opening piece of La 
Sentinel produced a great effect ; and when, in 
imitation of the voice dying away in the dis- 
tance, Mr. Fisher sang from one of the upper 
boxes, we never saw a more complete exempli- 
fication of the assertion, that the English hear 
with their eyes ; for every head, or rather every 
bonnet, was most intently turned in that di- 
rection. Among the performances we must 
particularly mention the style in which Mr. 
Flaxman sang The Sea, and we never heard 
Miss Bellchambers to greater advantage than 
in Una voce poco fa. 


eae 








DRAMA. 
GERMAN OPERA. 

Ox Wednesday the long-expected German 
opera was broaght forward,—and in such 
manner, that no one will begrudge the time 
that has béen so well preg in preparing it 
for the public enjoyment. The Freischuts was 
the piece selected for the opening; and, f#- 
vourite a$ it has long been with every class 6f 
the community in the mutilated state in which 
it was played on our stage, and familiar as every 
one is with most of the music, it promises, 
from the matiner in which it was executed on 
this occasion, both by the vocal and instramen- 
tal performers, to become more and more : 
mired. Of Madam Meric (Agathe, the he- 
roiné,) we have already spoken in — ° 
praise in other places ; but we are ae of 
confess that we had not thought so highly 
her as is richly deserved by her execution ° 
the music of the Freischuts. Her singing 





throughout was marked with great taste; 





Feel 


Beg 


ok 


a? 
on 


JOURNALOFHE BELLES' LETTRES. — 


eaally phe Manner in which she gave, the 

| scena, and a prayer.at the commence. 
ment of the third act. Annchen, the attend- 
ant of Agathe,—the music of which part was 
nearly. all new, having been left out in the 
English versions,—was played by Demoiselle 
Schneider, who both in her singing and acting 
displayed great spirit; and thou h her voice is 
hardly powerful enough tofill the King’s theatre, 
et the cultivation it has undergone, and the 
science she displayed, made up for all natural 
deficiencies, and established her in the foremost 
rank of popular favour. Maz, the hero, was 
ormed by Herr Haitzenger, a very sweet 
tenor, of great power, whose execution of the 
music was almost faultless: his acting seemed 
rather formal; but this will probably disap- 
on a better acquaintance with our stage 

and audience. Pellegrini was Caspar; and 
if he would throw a little more spirit into 
his performance, both musical and histrionic, 
with. his fine voice he must speedily earn a 
higher fame. The rest of the characters were 
wellsupported throughout. The choruses were 
admirably sung, and the orchestra never in 
vetter~contition:- ‘Phe honse was extremely 
well filled; which”wé@'should attribute not 
only. to the treat afforded, but» also to the 
judicious reduction made in the prices of ad- 
mission. On the whole, so novel. a musical 
enjoyment -—one where all. engaged in it are 
so finely disciplined, where the effects produced 
are so decisive of what the genius of Weber 
could achieve, and where there is nothing 
but what must contribute to delight the sense 
has never been heard. by us in an English 
theatre. Much may we learn from this exhi- 
bition; and, at all events, we shall derive 
great pleasure from it, and most heartily wish 
it the success it deserves, _ 
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DRURY LANE.” 
Ow Tuesday a new two-act opera was per- 
formed for the first time, called The Tyrolese 
Peasant. To unravel the plot of this littlé 
drama would be a task of some difficulty; for 
although the incidents are “‘few and far be- 
tween,” yet there is, upon the whole, so much 
improbability, so much masquerading, and so 
much urnevessary scheming, that our readers 
would be as little edified with the details, and 
possibly as little pleased, as we ourselves were 
when we witnessed the performance. The first 
act was sufficiently dull; but between that and 
the second there is a lapse of two years, and 
this circumstance afforded the audience some 
little consolation; for many. were-disposed to 
hope, that in the course of that time some of 
the se. ious characters might have learnt a de- 
cent sentiment, or some of the comic gentry 
have picked up a tolerable joke: but no. We 
found our friends, at the end of the two years, 
as dull and as tiresome as ever; and the curtain 
fell amidst disapprobation. The music is b 
Bishop—pretty, but not particularly new ; we 
executed by Messrs. Templeton and Sequin, 
who are improving a great deal, and by Miss 
Pearson, who, we must acknowledge, was ra~ 
ther less cold and indifferent than usual. Har- 
ley, Mrs. Humby, and Russell, had parts which 
were Intended to be droll ; but they were un- 
worthy of being so well represented. The 
scenery, and dresses were those belonging to 
Hofer, the Tell of the..Tyrol, and. were, of 
tourse, splendid and appropriate, 
, UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 
King’s Theatre, May 34.—I am glad to find 


EN, Npenied failure has at last induced He- 
to give up as hopeless the attempt of 


‘land applied to the relief 


balanciiig “hersélf ‘on Albért’s ‘calf’; "as | of thi 
Manoeuvre Tt may be’ said,’ that the next un- 
graceful thing to its failure is its ‘accomplish- 
ment. 

Astley’s, May 4th.—x«1t -were endless to-re- 
count the droll effects in this really delightful 
spectacle; but I assure you positively and lite- 
rally, that there-was not one of the principal 
characters who did not. in full force 
after being either drowned or killed in battle— 
many after both. There afé countries where 
stones, beads, shells, &c. aresmoney; but the 
following discovery, it strikes me, will be an 
interesting novélty to antiquaries. <A large 
bag of “‘ gold;”’ being thrown from one of the 
performers to another, camé undone in its pas- 
sage; and its wholéeontents'Showering on the 
stage, proved that the nt gold coin in the 
days of Richard the Seton was broken tobacco- 
pipe! 

Drury Lane, >May “]th..Dowton, in’ that 
part of the Belle’s,Stratagem .in which he is 
made to yaunt his own foresight, thought pro- 
per to introducé the following words, which, it 
is neédless to say, soon Tajsed mob applause— 
“ And I foresee also, that unless ministers gain 
over more opposition votes, the Reform Bill 
will néver be carried.” “We should hardly ex- 
euse such gag in a country theatre, from an 
actor who had no other means of raising ap- 
plause. 

Drury Lane, May 8th.—The Tyrolese Pea. 
sant, Mrs. Humby had a very long straw 
appended to her skirt. The inference is as 
plain as it is terrible—she must be more wary 
while her carriage (she hath one) is under 
repair. 





VARIETIES. 

Printers’ Pension Sociejy.4-Institated for 
printers and their widows, this Society. is 
about to hold its usual anniversary, with an 
excellent list of patrons and stewards, ‘and 
Lord Mahon in the chair. Wishing well to a 
charity so deserving’ of support, we to re. 
commend its ¢laim to the attention of all who 
love that'' great palladium of our liberties, the 
press. : * 
St. Alban’s Abbey.— We rejoice to see, that 
ata public meéting at'St,’Alban’s, the Earl of 
Verulam in the chair, steps were takén towards 
preserving the venerable ‘abbey of that place, 
which has lately become so greatly dilapidated 
as almost to totter to its fall. 

Hydrography. —A survey of the coast of 
Brazil has been completed by the corvette 
Emulation, pursuing the hydrographic labours 
commenced by Vice-admiral Roussein, under 
the administration of M. de Martignac; and 
a chart of the Rio de la Plate, by Lieut. 
Baral, the commander of the Emulation, who 
has just returned to Toulon, is among the fruits 
of this expedition. The coasts of the Rio 
Grande and the San Pedro, too, unknown to 
navigators, and supposed to be inaccessible on 
account of the numerous banks of moving sand, 
were npprosches within three or four miles, 
and, with the exception of a single bank, which 


land, surveyed with the greatest accuracy ;, 80 
that this part of South America may now be 
visited with perfect security, agcording to. the 
new charts constricted on the spot,, 

The Royal Clarence.—This being. a theatre 
of variety, we aré sorry we can only mention it 
among our varieties ; but’ the truth is, we re- 
ceived no notice of its opening till too late for 
a visit this week. We Saheb however: for the 





sake of its meritorious lessee, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 


Published bis 
all ‘Na 
does extend above seven or eight leagues, from | but instead 


i friends, came back fron’ the 


hig | that it will bring crowds to the -King’s. Cross. 


‘every evening, especially as the bills hold ‘out 
pi show of satertahiinent. 

Sir Walter Scott.—A private letter from 
Rome, of the 2lst ult., states that Sir Walter 
Scott (accompanied by Sir William Gell as far 
as Albano) had arrived in that city, and hired 
the Palazzo Bernini as his temporary residence. 

Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear.— 
On Wednesday the anniversary dinner of this 
useful Institution took place at the Thatched 
House Tavern, St. James’s Street; Major 
Macnamara, M.P., in the chair, in the absence 
of Lord Dover, V.P. After the usual loyal toasts 
were drank, ‘‘ Prosperity to the Royal Dispen- 
sary for Diseases of the Ear” was proposed, 
and received with enthusiasm. The health of 
Mr. Curtis, the King’s Aurist, and founder of 
the Dispensary, was given, and met with much 
applause. In returning thanks that gentle. 
man remarked, the mere he saw of diseases of 
the ear, the more. he was convinced of the 
possibility of relief being afforded; and in cases 
of deafness and ‘dumbness, by an early and 
continued application of the curative means in 
infancy, hey didd*been “fortunate enough to 
restore both hearing and speech in various 
instances. Several deaf and dumb children who 
lave obtained these faculties under Mr. Curtis’s 
professional care, were afterwards introduced 
to the company, and excited much interest and 
attention. The treasurer read a liberal list of 
contributions, which repeatedly called forth the 
plaudits of the assembly. 

Crosby Hall.—Though we could not attend 
the meeting, we shall be very happy to doall in 
our power to contribute to the preservation and 
restoration of Crosby Hall. The Vandal want 
of feeling which would allow our ancient monu- 
ments to perish, has been-a good deal checked 
of late by better sentiments; and ‘it is the duty 
of an. intelligent press to strengthen this truly 
enlightened and national conservative principle, 

Beautiful Image in the Maid of Elvar :— 

** She looked u yeday os the rose in June, 
And thanked hii her eyes.” 

A Bull.—A morning paper of Tuesday states, 
that there até hot less [fewer] than eight noble 
branches of the noble family of Howard, 
which it proceeds to enumerate, and includes 
*¢ Howard of Escrieck, ewtinet,’’ and.‘ Howard 
of Marnhill,,a/so extinet.””.. This. is very like a 
tree having eight branches, only two.of them 
fallen off. 

Our known liberality. towards all foreigners 
of genius induces us to print the following 
communication verbatim et literatim. 

To the Editor, &¢. 
London, George et Volture, Cornhill, 
the 25 April, 1832. 

Dgar Si1r,—You would do me a great favour, if you 
would insert in your wide-circulating Paper the following 
little notice, which will be intéresting for many 
of your numerous I am, with the greatest vene- 


ration, yours most obient humble servant, 
WACKERBARTH. 


Prins Metternich and Count Wackerbarth : 


‘Born had seen them often at Paris, and afterwards 


them by letters. As the Count Wackerbarth had 
rising the greatest.Heros of 
weer y rejoiced upon that, he 
thought proper to send a copy to the Prince at Wienna: 
t i to answer him, the Prince Metternich did let 
prohibit directly the book ‘in all the austrishien estates, 
and the copies, which the author had sent to some other 
post-offices with this word 
written upon the title--‘*Verbotent” (prohibited!) ’Tis 
omen Jiberty ofthe press and liberality, of Prinz Metter- 
nich! * -s : 


‘On’ the; contrary, the noble King Ludwig of Bavaria 
took out of Count Wackerbarth’s work the first Idea to 
his great Walhalla in the neighbourhood of Regensbur, 
to establish an everlasting monyment to all the celebra’ 
Heros of Teutonhia. : 

We have hope that the Count Wackerbarth will soon 

ks togheter, by which the histe- 





publish his wor 
rical Litterature may advance a great step forwards. 
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Having indulged a a 
with a niche for a curious ay oth can we do| ¢, 
less for a countryman ? 

May 5 180th of the Resurr. 
To Dr. Ritchie. 
Sir,—Your —_ on = rotation of glass and of 
ater-spheres, as elucidating the science 
veniam &c., which this Journal has lately described, 
may justify me in supposing that a communication of an 
ong however 


Pp’ y» to adepts in science—w I be with 
— and if found no illusion, with a delight not 


Look then, sir, upon ny A clear concavity of the _- 
and knowing that it alwa cy Cheques ee 2 ae whatever clo 
may hide it for a while am admit that b 
cirew the atmos mew, and generator of 
— effects which pass for the of light and 
in eon, by Ys on without oa on a sem heer & 

» then ts career vd ng’s 
could the containing orb-of- disperse, foe ffecerd at ‘f 
deprivation 


mosphere would dilate, to an oo eo) 
all firmamental quality that must induce a een 
ve life. The Volteire infidels 
whic! 
hardihood with which I further 


of animal and 

will be astonished at t 
out. that when the sky poured through the riven air 
its never-returned floods rape the deep- 
derived deluge, then was the longevity of man reduced 
unto the tithe of the prediluvian av. ; and the oceans 
Tequired to drown the world by boas' boastfal 1 do-atheists 
are part and parcel of the very seas (after subsi- 
dence within and around the mundane cavern) now lave 
the upper lands of the erst genial continents. Not to 
shrink from the many consequences that by objectors 
might be urged against the fact of this planet’s atmo- 

being en within a revolving case of waters, I 

will just state, that an answer is thus given to the ano- 
maly of one diurnal tide in air, and two in ocean; for 
when the aerial circumfuse is at neap, the therefore ap- 

roximated sky produces an ocean my proportionate 
| aes etimes less, sometimes im excess) to the external 
attraction of the outward forces. 

Requesting, sir, that you will 
thematical statement of the 
moiety of the a oe 
mation 


pardon the very um 

“a relic of the Y parler 
air upbore, on her for- 

after light’s full reflex from the bottom 

of integral ed beg to remain, most —— 


BSERVER. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XIX. May 12th, 1882.) 
on are g glad » ae . work = the title Toby, whose 
of the County o: wn — Ww 
Traditions popel hen naar benuttfel 1 embellish- 
ments, have aun so high a v4 in popular favour; 
and we take eh denen, 34 saying = 4 oe 
rett) Vv) $0 to 
er te of Ching a fos eticnte tho bo 
Series, which was due cotoammtins! that work. 
ed as Traditions of . 


y the C 
Tale of the Emperor — with a View of the Mult. 
lar York as the Lamp of All- mee or the 
—y a = of Ait tiallons Church, 


of Galtres, York ; the Traitor, or 

the Fatal on with a View of "Hull; Skipsea Ghost, 
with a View of Skipsea Brough; St. Hilda, with a 
of Whitby re SS oe eae muy other 
apaiety » historical, hee eet 

: 7 ee alier, by the Author 
of ** Darn 

Mr. Fraser, the Ca deity Kuzzilbash,” 
** the Persian Advencurer,” &c. has also a new novel in 
the —, a be _— the i agian Smuggler. 

Lege Rhine and Countries, by the Author 
on Tien ay yaad byway it, designed and ed in 
ken e Covenan' engrav 
Sanders. 


The my oe of the 
The Translator of 





a Poem, by W. Dailey. 
German 


the “ Tour of a is, 
the Ci ence of Schiller 

A work of Popular Zoology, containing the Na 1 
wi ogy, contain atura’ 
History of the Quadrupeds and Birds in the Zoological 
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ailing winds, B Niw. and SW. 
Except the 8th and 9th, oa rain on the 
3d and 5th. Lb gg 
bapa yes Nee eee cl teander ant tien 
2 a 
of fain fallen, 35 ofan inch ular remark. 


Cuarves H. ADAMS. 
Latitude------ 51° 37’ 32” 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


——- Me Register kept at High 
'ycombe, wna SAY of the London Meteoro- 
logical Society. 


March 1832. 
Thermometer—Highest---+---- 54*75°----2lst. 
Lowest ---+++++ 29°95---. 10th. 
Mean-~-+...++. 38°18145 
Barometer—Highest-------- 30°08----2d & 10th, 
Lowest --+++--- 2946- .. 6th. 
ee _— 
of rain and sn 
in and melted mg th inches and deci- 


Number of da: 
juantity of 


east—2 South-east—3 South-west—4 North. 


tremes were 
1831; P< ad although the mean of th 
than last year, the maximum did not reach so high |", 


higher 
as in the two years—conseq the 

= less. So large a Fg of rain has not fallen “ 
March since 1827: hail, sleet, and snow, fell on the 7th 
aud on the 14th; on the latter day the quantity of rain 
and melted snow a er a a quarter. 
Strong gales of wind from neo westward blew between the 
17th and 23d: on some nights bm wee very heavy. | Dr. 
The latter part of the month was 


‘The maximum and 
at apa oo eee ston te cee 
it the minimum was not so low as as 
month of the mean tempera‘ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ES ee upon us 
as Editors, we have this week specially to iy for sre 
one calculated to make us go on swimm y be 

time; een adhe tion noe ne 

cal excitement and, consequently, titrary deinen 

can the compliment be called a cold one; tho 
somewhat circumscri 


it does 
:—in 


the 


worse, CO! mpining 
= 100 en of water (enough to drown the Editors 0: 
h, Quarterly, and Westminster, to boot), is 
on ‘Gabecenan a loss whether to blow hot or cold 
on this invite, 





Sy 
Winds.—3 East—7 West—3 North—4 6 North- | Lord 


’ the KING. Established 1810; 
by Ro: —_ s Onaene August 2, 1897. The Twenty. 
Thad ae will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, 


on oots 
ORD FRANCIS LEVESON GOWER in the Chas 


The EARL “GROSVENOR. 
The EARL of SURREY. 


—;~ Bcerhonb Henry Josi 
ju q- 


» Esq 
poy a Kni ht, Esq. 
William Boxall, Bea John Lee, Koy. 
Rebert Branston, Esq. Richard ra Tiond, Rog 
H. P. Bri Esq. R.A. 

Charles Brockbanks, Esq. 


Nevill Oliver, Eat 
Captain Chamier, R.N. 


William Sams, Esq. 
Leigh Sotheby, Esq. 
Goospe Cruikshank, Esq. 
Henry Davi: , Bag. 


James Stark, Esq. 
F. Tayler, Eeq. 

John Dickinson, P. Turnerelli, E; 

William Croft Fish, Esq. Cc. B. Wall, Eq. Mt. P. 

Thomas Griffith, Esq. 


Tickets may be had of the Stewards; at the Bar of the Tavem; 
and of the Secretary, No. 112, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. 
Dinner on Table at Half-past Five for Se peaclenty. 

MARTIN, Sec. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists, 
their Widows, and ee 





HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 1 THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, K.G. 
amg 

The Dover 

The 


Duke of Bedford 

Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 

Marquess = Lansdowne 
arquess @: 

Ear! of Shrewsbury 

he Earl of Dartmouth 

Grantham 

Farnborough, G.C.B. 

Lord Lyndhurst 


Sir Thomas Baring, Bart. 

Sir Abraham Hume, Bart. 

Sir George Philips, Bart. 

Sir Henry Russell, Bart. 

Sir John Swinburne, Bart. 
William Josh. Denison, Esq. 


.P, 
Jesse Watts Russell, Esq. 











esident. 
SIR MARTIN ARCHER aca =e R.A. 
The Nobility, Friends, and S fall 
formed, that t! e Seventeenth Anniversary Festival will be tg 
in Fi ’ Hall, on the 26th instant, on 


“nis S ROYAL, HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, K.G. 
has graciously signified his intention to preside. 
Stewards. 
'T. Harrison, Esq. 
Henry Hawkins, Esq. 
John V. Hawkins, Esq. 
William King, Esq. 
Richard J. Lane, Exq. A.R,A. 
i8q 








ol Henry Richardson 


ume, Esq. M.P. 
wit ‘Ord, "Esq M.P. 
Si M 


George Bubb, Esq.” 
Decimus Burton, Esq. 
John Constable, Esq. R.A. 


Arthur Mee, Esq. 
Edward Prentis, Esq. 
James Robertson, Esq. 
W. GC. Ross, Esq. 
Charles Turner, Esq. A.B.A. 


T. H. Wyatt, Esq. 

W. Wyon, Esq. A.R.A. 

Dinner on = at Half- pee age o’Clock. The Vocal 
he direction of Mr. 


ment a. Tickets, | 
each, may be hea of the S d ’ Hall; and 
ofthe 








i ~ the 
tant-Secretary, 14, D: e Street, Portland Place. 
WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Assistant-Socretary, 





ITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 
ve The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of 

daily, from Ten in the Morn- 
ing till Five in the peyote 


1s. Catal 
WinkttBAAAR, Keeper. 


BE 


the Works of 


HE TWENTY- EIGHTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION ep sary + of PAINTERS in 

} ng 3 COLOURS is now open, at their Gallery, Pall Mail 
East each day ny oe till Dusk. 


Amittance, =e 47 
= HILLS, Secretary. 





ANTED, puke teh Tracts on the 
Geneal s > of Christ, as contained in the ist Chapter 
of St. Matthew an the 3d of St. Luke; and also on — — 
logies of the Old T: but pwned 
the ist Book of Chronicles. Wanted, also, Wilson's A pocryp! 
w by og ep pe » 3, New Miles 
Street, "Founding Hospital, Lon Lonlen, © ’ Tt: particulars and the 
lowest Cash Prices. 





ee 





Price 1s. 6d. allowed to Purchasers, 
CATALOGUE of an extensive Collection 
of Books, English and Foreign, on Sale by John Heaton, 
Bookseller, Leeds. 
To be had of the Publisher, and of Messrs. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, S' » Hall Court, London; also of evety © 
Bookseller in Seva and Counery- 


N SALE, 1000 to 3000 Volumes of Popu- 

las French Works, in 8vo. and 12mo. Duplicates nari 
Circulating Library, neatly half-bound, and nearly as Crecere 
new, would be delivered in London at 2s. 6d. per bb 5 ie ben 
convenient to , Books, as ordered, wou! Ee 
in achenae. Would be a valuable acquisition to a Reading 


tablishmeni 
nd Hous Rooms, 55, 
Apply to G. G al e oan an CO: 





+ Bennis, at the Librar: 
Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris; or to 
London. 





ally in- 
ve cele- 
ant, on 


,K.G. 


n Heaton, 


and Mar- 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ANTED, » in in July next, in a highly 


Gentleman's Semi 
the North of Eegiand, a ‘Tuter of dence and anita, daty 
qualified to teach the ordinaty branches of an Ei Education, 
together with the Rudiments of the Classics. He must be a 
Gentleman who has been to the care and tuition 
ood manners and genteel py Paley 5 member of the 
yo of England—and whase moral =¥ 


ACE 8vo. price 5s. boards, 
HE TRAVELLER’S LAY, 2 Poem; 
written during a Tour in France, Savoy, Switzerland, 
Germany, and the Netherlands. 
By TH — nao, to The A. Non eg.) 
permission, to Thomas 
a Orme, and Co. London; and to be 
had, by order, of every no in Town and Country. 
“We the author on his success: his is no com- 





1 bear the strictest investigation. 

wyiptien rani meet with the most liberal ae 

Application, by post- -paid Letters, to be made t el 
Editor of the Carlisle Fest, Carlisle. 


BOOKS eo agree THIS DAY. 
8v0. price ls. 
N the OFFICE «1 DEACON ; 2 Second 
Letter, addressed to the Right Rev. Father in God, 
Edward, Lord ‘Bishop of Liandaff. 
By a CLERGYMAN. 
and F. Rivi St. Panl’s Churchyard 
d Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
of iin may be had, by the same Author, 
A Letter on Clerical Education, addressed 
tothe Lest meeid otis. ls. 





Printed for ou G., an 








Io 8v0. price 1s. 64. 
HD tea THARS, or, the Cholera of 
Sunderland. 
y W. REID CLANNY, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Senior, Physician to the Sunderland Infirmary, &c. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


ue answering _ de- | mon 


mind."—W 
«* His passion for the layed in his de- 
lineation of the ey scenery ee, 5 eh his route lay. The 
following aoe atS ale of ny and Mont 
St. Bernard, is pate) — given,”—Allas. 

“ It exhibits many vivid pictures of the scenes through which 
the author passed. The poem is worthy a place in best 
lib: whet "— Lady's — 

e hope that the deserved success of the Traveller's Lay,” 
&c. &c.— Intelligence. 
“ Ceux qui se donneront le plaisir de parcourir cet ouvrage, y 
verront partout un <écrivain fait pour planer au dessus des tes 
ordinaires. M. Maude al’oreilleet 1} "imagination Ptepindont et ce 
plus une élévation de pensée peu ie hs 











post 8vo. price 1 
HREE NIGHTS in a LIFE-TIME, and 
Inishairlach Domestic Tales. 
rinted aclachian and Stewart, Edinburgh ; 
Baldwin and Cradock, London. 


Mrs. weg rong “frie 
In 2 vols. TT price 
EW CHI LDREN’S "FRIEND; 


consisting of yo and Conversations. 
MARK 


rs. 
Author of « The Histories of England and France.” 
London: + Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, recta alll and Co. 





In 12mo. price 5s. 
UDIMENTS of the HEBREW LAN- 
GUAGE, with and without Points. 
By JAMES at en M.A. 
Author of an a. Vocabulary,” “ Letters of a Rabbi,” &c. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Marte Lane, London; and 
M. » Glasgow. 
‘Aue edition, 2 2 vols. Svo. 24s. with Portraits, &c. dedicated to 
the King, by His Majesty’s gracious permission 





EMORIALS of HAMPDEN, his | scape ¢ 


PARTY, and his TIMES. 
LORD NUGENT. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In | thick vol. 5th edition, covert o h and iderat 
enl 








16s. 


MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or, 

a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, Symptoms, 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment ofall Diseaws, embracing 
all the modern I in Medi Comainin, 
copious Collection of approved Prescripcions, ae sage 
ment of Children, Rules. of Diet, Virtues and Doses of all Medi- 
cines, &c. The whole forming a clear and semarchensin 9 Me- 
dical Guide for the Use of the Clergy, Families, and Inval: 

By Ts J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 

“We ‘ d it. We shall the 
volume as the advice M, an invaluable friend, to which we can 
refer in the hour of need, without ed doubt of being benefited 
by its wisdom.”—Literary Chronicle 

“ In the opinion of a respectable physician, well known in our 
connexion, it is enriched with much of all that modern practice 
has ascertained to be valuable, and is not only incomparably supe- 
rior to Buehan's, but also to every similar werk in our language.” 
7 —— Magazine, 

ing of p p London 


Ww retin Review. 


si It is Food Fife ngy band mt ns oe 


Pablithed by Sim: aud Marshall, London; sold byall 
pkin by 





anage- 








Also, by the same Astin 8 tats nentonl oad walangny 
2. A Treatise on Indigestion ; illustrating 


the Symptoms, Varieties, Causes, and Treatment of the 


correct 
§ Bocervane Disorders of the Stomach and Liver; with Juection! 


in 
ishing 18 tips in the 


We sincerely recommend it.”—Zondon Medical Journal. 
It is ey 2 exidena) the result of close attention to, and deep 
<rpntionce t. Mr. Abernethy speaks of it in terms 
igh ph praise. nw pritteh Magazine, Jan. 1830. 


bservations on some Painful Complaints or. 
as Tic Douloureux, Gout, Fulness of 


II. of the New Beries of the 
XTRACTOR and POLAR STAR, 


Price 10s. (with Twelve Plates, above 100 Wood En —: ravings, and 
34 Sheets of te a poe to that of the “ Encyclopaedia 
ot eSoetening ) Part I. of 

CY CLOPEDIA of COTTAGE, 
FA om and VILLA ARCHITECTURE; containing 

the Geographical and yoy | tory of th 
am and the Grammar ona rinciples of Civil Architecture = 
“y 9 bai i by ive Series of Lithographic De- 
signs or Dwellings in the ve Contry from the Labourer’s Cottage 
he G s Villa by Estimates and Speci- 
fications: with Critical Htemarke, 7 each ee and on Land- 


ith ts 
By. J.C. ‘LOUDON, ¥.L.t S. dc. 
pte of th ine,” &c. 

The main object of this “Work is to improve the dwellings of the 
great mass of society in the temperate regions hemispheres. 
- secondary object ~ ~ raise t! ve stardard of taste and criticism 
g popular a subject 
whic has been hitherto creased ia a en rather to 

| than to invite the general read 

‘he Work will be continued in Quarterly Parts, at 5s, each; 
op AN extend to Twenty, forming me handsome 8vo. volume, 
price Si. 5s. 


Part II. will appear July 2. 


London: Longman, Rees, Onesie Brown, om Coa. 

















edition, prige 10s. 6d. 
GERMONS preached in St. James’s Chapel, 
Ch . 
neem By the Rev. C. BRADLEY, 
Vicar of Glasbury. 
Printed for RRR Tp ee Co. Paternoster Row. 


cj ermons P ed at High ‘Wycombe. 8th 
tion, 2 vols. 
Paroch arochial Sernions preached at Glasbury. 


4th — price 10s. 6d. 
A 


Selection of Psalms and Hymns for Public| ~"“” 
Worship. Price 2s. 6d. 


Society Jor the Diffusion of 
Published thiode = a ee price we Le mv or ls. sae Gh-ethemetcite. 220fa 
ies of apes 3 published under the Su- 


perintendence 
DERE ShTiRGe oe LONDON. 
2. THE ENVIRONS of PARIS. 
‘These two very useful Bes | are nearly 15 inches by 12 in size, 
ee iles from the centre of each 
The twenty-two ——— 
Kacient and 11 Modern M 
pears? ial and vate varies according to 
knowledg Lo ‘of the ive Countries and Districts. 
The Ancient Maps agree eanstly in scale with the corresponding 
odern, and are compiled under the a rigorous scrutiny. 
The whole are engrave — —— best n Bese! 5 and their 











enlarged and. improved; a work whose 
astounded the trade, and oaee ses rich and solid stores of mi sed 
and eading, will convey inexhaustible 
eratifcation and delight to every intelligent family and man of 


Published every Saturday morning, price 6d. containing near 

4 hundred columns of closely printed matter (with new type), 

ee in a wrapper. It is also published a monthly Parts, 

po the Magazines, price 2s. Part I. will appear the Ist of 
Office, 1, neseetie Street, S 

xara oon aan * | and sold by. oe ene 
\ingdoi 











In — price 9s. boards, dedicated, b: 
rmission, to His Grace 
the Lord Primate of fretand, the 2 edition, improved, of 


ASTORALIA; a Manual of Helps 
inna e Parochial Cleray of the United Church of Eng- 
ana Treland » containing a see ad View of ae Cleri¢al 
Vier yers for the Use of the Clergy— Pastoral 
cr an Oadlines of Sermons—and Books for the Use of the 


By the Rev. HENRY THOMPSON, M.A 
of ~ John’s College, Cambridge, Curate of Wrington, Somerset, 
a oo formerly Assistant-Minister of St. George’s, Camberwell. 
inted for J., G., and F. bef ns nag b-9 a Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 





7 Baldwin ani Mind Cradacks Pa Py ccs Row. 
Seaward't Narrative: Second Edition. 
In 3 vols. small 8vo. 2d edition, 21s. im SNA 


GR, EDWARD SEAWARD'S MOREA. 
of certain a eee de Cantheen Stay With eeu ore of nany 


extraordinary Events ia his Life, from 1788 to 1749, as written in 


his own Diary. 
Edited ty pove E hry Ba PORTER. 
“ The most instructive — has appeared since the first 
dawn of discovery.’ — 
« A more ive never issued from the 
press. Pr ey Monthly ony Rapes 
London Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 








In 1 vol. Bvo. 24 sisi sae couric with much original matter, 
yi 


ROFESSOR LEE’ ‘'S GRAMMAR of the 

HEBREW LAIGUAGE, comprised in a Series of Lec- 

tures; compiled from tle best Authorities, and drawn princi- 

patty Oriental Soures. for the Use of Students in 
the Universities. 


*,* Professor Lee is peparing for publication, a Hebrew and 
English Diohenarye. in 1 large vol. 8vo. 
Printed for J Du 2 87, P. Row. 








303 


THE FAIR of MAY FAIR. 
omy Celbpzn and Richard Benes, N New Burlington Street. 
In royal ato. price ll. 6s. ‘: 4 
V ILLA RUSTICA selected f from Buildings 
— ae in ~ Vicinity of Rome and Florence, and 
Dae Se Lodges and Domestic Dwellings, with Plans and 


By CHARLES PARKER, Architect. 
Published by Jomes Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 
vO. price 7s. 6d. carla, 
LEME N’ T S of GREEK “GRAMMAR. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL CONNOR, 
Author of “« Epitome of Latin Prosody.” 
Londen: Printed Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, 





Bishop Mant’s Bermont, New edition. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. price 11. 1s. in boards, the 6th edition of 
GERMONS for Parochial and Domestic Use, 

designed to illustrate and enforce, in a connected View, 
the most important Articles of Christian Faith and Practice. 

y RICH. D NT, D.D. 
Domestic Ch inin to the late Archbishop of C: y> 
now of rane gs a Connor. 
London: Printed for J., G:, and F vington, St. Paul’s 

oe and Waterloo Place, Pall ies and J. H. Parker, 








12mo. price 6s. the od ‘edition of 
LAIN’ PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 
poet in the Parish ty of Bolton-le-Moors. 
the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M. _—_ 
¥ic: t.. of Bolton, an hes! 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Twenty-One Prayers, composed from the 
Psalms, for the Sick and A wage Sew: which are added, various 
er F Prayer for the purpose, with a few Hints 
and Directions for the Visitation of oft the Sick, chiefly intended for 
the Use of the Younger Clergy. edition, 12mo. 3s. Gd. 





Washington Irving’s New Sketch-Book, New Novels by the Earl 
of Mulgrave, the Author of “* Granby,” \c 
Just published by Henry Colburn and Semen Bentley, 
New Burlington Stree’ 
In 2 vols. 8vo. uniformly with the farmer Series, 24s. 


HE NEW SKETCH-BOOK; the 
ALHAMBRA 
By a CRAYON. 


The Contrast. By | the Author of “ Ma- 
tilda,” and“ Yes and No.” em 9 


Arlington. By the "Author of “ Granby,” 


| &c. 3 vols. 


Iv. 
Tales of the Early. Ages. By the Author of 
« Brambletye House,” &c. 3 vols. 
«A keane and ay work, in which ‘ the deeds 
of days of related i style that cannot fail to 
captivate every Senden? cite Chronicle. 


Memoirs of Female. ‘Sovereigns. By Mrs. 


Jai ameson. In? 
« Written by = , of the most elegant of our female wr! 
fait et Hwee and fancy; 8 true enthusiast, with a glowing seule? ” 


se etter, ete Buxton. By the Author of “ Law- 


“<A novel of ne nab ARTE je power, and exhibiting a deep 
knowledge of the a buman heart. it is well worthy of the author 
of ‘ Lawrie Todd.’ "—Morning Herald. 


Vil. 
Cavendish; or, the Patrician at Sea. 2d 
edition, 3 vols. wate 
Complete in 1 vol. 3. on and illustrated, price +. 
Self-Control. By M Mrs. Brunton. 
Forming the 15th V. of the “ Standard Novels.” 


Also, 
Henry Maste: texto; or, the ¥ the Young Cavalier. 


By the Author of « »” &c. 3 vols. 





Elegant PABL Presents. 
FLow ERS of FABLE, culled from the 
best English and other Writers. The whole expressly 
selected for the instruction of Youth, and sp Kaersee of all 
ectionable Matter. Embellished with 150 Engravings on 
ood. Price Five Shil 
Vizetelly, Branston, and Co. Fleet Street : 
Who have just published new editions of 
The Young Lady" 's Book; which possesses 
the hitherto unattempted novelty ef concententing, in one vo- 
lame, all that ts tntercting, either as an exercise, a recreation, 
or a pursuit; and forms a complete re; um of all those ac- 
complishments which grace the sex, constitute the perfection 
of the —— character, 
years ago,” says the Literary oe “all the talents 
in Raplon dcoald not have _— such a work.” 
Price One Guinea, richly pnt Crimson Silk, 
d embellished with —— of 700 Engravings. 


The Boy’s Own Book ; the most acceptable 
present ever devised for Youth, nbracing sports and - 
cises of out-door enjoyment the pa pastimes of a ede at a me 

and the recreations of science \y —— in nearly 500 


3 copio’ 
pagers embellished with nee oe 300 Engrav- 
ings. . in ornamental! beards, and 10s 


(Os. 6d. handsomely 
bound in arabesque em morecco, with gilt edges. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE 2s. 6d. 


Continued succ: has emboldened the Propri of FRASER’S MAGAZINE to make fresh exertions, and invest 

alarger ne see Sicme tts deameal the most complete of the Monthly yebiteations - JA 4 b= — eee = 
writers —s terature; among whom are . is » 

pee phe je infort < orn tie ies, the external and domestic policy of the country, 


inatrations: The eee asd: to the contents of his volumes for the 








psa of preny true ad of his country—of every 
elfare re of the the Church, the and the Constitution. 
merit, ais, the Publisher courts examination. : Reviews of of all New Works have been undertaken in tang 
This characteristic of his M: ine has relaed hen toany enemies am jong dishonest cri 
lens who make an impure liv by dealing out trash and garbage to the » public. of alls -—~ 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE 
enemy. The Journal is ic uetoonnested's ae lenge publishing 
bay Seghye ey will neither be sold ene napre eas ee a by seincerest 


a guaran 
i its which it only laughs at—this » honest, 
atau of vend wt ees of th the publ increases, wat neal of a ot the Pub Publisher and and the wy ht of his 


‘Papers on. Divini ints of Doctrinal Controversy. Politics, Tales, Dramatic 
» Poetry, Humorous andl Setistoat Compositions, make up the remainder an each Number. 


SELES FETE SKETCHES 
i Characters, with short B Notices. 
echo eowss of others third editions = a required ; and the Work f from the commencement, either 
in Numbers, or bound in cloth and lettered, may now be had of James Fraser, 215, t Street, London; Grant and Bolton, 
Dablin; Anderson, Edinburgh; M*‘Phun, Gla: es ; Collings, Bath; Grapel, Li or ; Stevenson, Cambridge; Talboys, 
5 Matted na wh Jac son, New York; ae mi, Paris; or, by order, of any Bookseller or Newsman in the Kingdom: 
by whem, also, Subscribers’ names are received, and the Numbers supplied Monthly. 


THE MEMBER. An Autobiography. 
Dedicated to William Holmes, =~ M.P. By the Author of “ The Ayrshire Legatees.” 
1 vol. price 8s. boards. 
« We have here another specimen of Mr. Galt’s ot sea and shrewd observation, in the doings and remarks of a Scots nabob 
durin; veral sessions of Parliament, in which he was ‘ the Member’ for the borough of Frailtown. ”— Literary Gazette, Jan. “aif 
Sd We re rejoice to see the pen of Mr. Galt dipped once more in the lively ink of im maginer? biography: Who surpasses him 
communicating to an ideal | story the oe of real and positive truth? We w: Mr. G 
28. 


aginary Bray 
FRASER’S PANORAMIC PLAN OF LONDON. 
Consisting of a Plan of the Cities of London and Westminster, 1 at the Borough of Southwark, with Eighteen Marginal Views of 
the thie mteeaia Buildings in the M: n Steel by Josiah Neele. 
ee hich s will be found to combine utility with “al ce, may justly be termed a gem of art; the Plan presenting 
nomen aall ineatiou of all the Streets in this immense City, whilst the Views afford a pleasing idea of the ‘magnificen ce of the 
largest and most important Metropolis in the World. 
PRICE. sd, 


In a French Case, with ae socscccecccseccees 78 
On Mahe ie Fos oh polished ditto .. 

— 'rench po 
Ina Black Frame GHECO once cecececrcoeeces nogeas ne 


been, and will always continue, 
ere ee ellie te ve therefore 
the numerous assaults 








it would do nothing but write 








Literary ary eo A complete picts bles of a Map, ond not less useful than elegant.” 
theneum.—* t, clear, useful London 
a soca “« This is one Of the most splendid little ones we ever had the geod fortune to meet with.” 


aes —‘* This is a most complete = inden me of London, and very elegant in its appearance. 
Besex St Standen Wid thout EEN ein ‘th PL map we ever beheld.’ 
Speedily by published, in 1 vol. 12mo. uniform with “ The Member,” ard by the same Author, 
THE RADICAL. An Autobiography. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. Lord Brougham and Vaux.. 
« A foe to tyrants, and my country’s friend.” ! 
JaMEs FrasER, 215, Regent Street. | 


HE ALDINE EDITION of the POETS, 
Vol. a? completing the Poems of Milton. With 
Notes and Mem 
By the Rev. JOHN —, 


Vol. XX. containing the Poems of Shake. 
speare, with Memoir by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 








In 2 vols. 8vo. new edition, 14s. boards, 
ACON ; or, Many Thing in Few Words. 
Late F. iow of ag os Gal he 
London: Rees, Rien, Oren, Brown, and Co. 
“ sina may be had, 
The Book of Nature. By John Mason 
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